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Che Outlook. 


The Earl of Beaconsfield died peacefully at an 
early bour Tuesday morning. The long strug- 
gle between the conservative and the progressive 
principles in Evglishb political development goes on 
without break or pause; but a brilliant and saga- 
cious leader leaves the field in which his figure bas 
beea one of the most conspicuous for more than a 
quarter of a century. ‘This is not the place to 
sum up Lord Beaconsfield’s political achieve- 
ments, or to pronounce judgment upon the issues 
of bis life. His was a strange, unique career in 
English public life, possible only to a man of 
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of a despised race, he became the leader of the 
most aristocratic and exclusive party in Eng- 
land, holding his place by a singular union of 
audacity and sagacious management. His mind 
was brilliant rather than sound; his political 
schemes had always a touch of imaginative 
splendor, and it was this element, so unusual 
in a political leader, that at times captivated 
the fancy of the nation and led it astray. 
There was always a fascinating element of 
mystery running through bis policy which ar- 
tracted the support of one class of minds, while 
the skillful play upon national sentiment by op- 
posing an imposing but immoral foreign policy to 
the more humdrum but sound domestic policy of 
the Liberals won the suffrages of another and 
more numerous class. Lord Beaconsfield’s defect 
was the weakness of his convictions, and his lack 
of moral earnestness was the more conspicu -us in 
contrast with Mr. Gladstone’s intensity and vigor 
of principle. The splendors of the imperial policy 
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are already tarvished; ‘* Tancred ” and ‘‘ Endy- 
mion” will not long survive the generation which 
saw their publicatioo; but the brilliant and uvique 
personality of the Jewish leader of the Eoglish 
aristocracy will make the name of Beaconsfield 
familiar to many generations of English readers. 


The Christian Urion said last week that there 
was reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
bill would bave the support of the Irish. This 
opinion is covfirmed by twoevents. The Irish bish- 
ops who bad been summoned to Dublin to consult 
respecting the present political status, separated 
without mekinpg any announcement or recom- 
mendations. Roman Catholic bishops have never 
hesitated to exercise their authority on political 
matters when they thougbt the welfare of the 
cbureh or the community demanded it; but they 
have rarely, if ever, put forth a political pronun. 
ciamento for the sake of seeming to wield political 
power when really there was no occasion ; in which 
respect they have been a lesson to weaker politi- 
cians. Their silence is therefore significant that 
Ireland accepts the Land bill, and that immediate 
danger of disturbance is past. The other indica- 
tion is Mr. Parnell’s acceptance of the measure. 
He is not satisfied with it; be will be satisfied with 
nothing less than the transfer of the land from 
landlords to tenants; that is, tothe actual cultiva- 
tors; he has no faith in any partnership between 
landlord and tenant; but he will not oppose the 
bill. This means that no political capital is to be 
made even in Ireland out of opposition. The 
real danger to the bill will be, not from the Irish 
and the radicals, but from the landholding inter. 
est, which may prove too strong, enforced by 
English conservatism, to be conquered by any- 
thing less radical than a land revolution. 


Greece has secured without war not all that she 
asked, but perhaps quite as much as she expected 
to get. The government has apparently accepted 
the last Turkish proposals respecting a change of 
frontier, provided the powers will guarantee the 
peaceful and loyal surrender of the new territory. 
The new boundary starts from the Avzean Sea at 
Piatamona, a point about midway between the 
famous mountains Olympus and Ossa, runs nearly 
due west to the Pindus mountain range, about mid- 
way between the A®gean and the Ionian Seas, and 
then turns and runsina southwesterly direction to 
the Gulf of Arta, onthe Ionian Sea, where it joins 
the old northern boundary of Greece. The vast ma- 
jority of the population included in this district are 
Christians, though the political control has been 
wholly and the landed interest largely in Turkish 
hands. The inevitable results of the change of 
national administration will be a change, sudden 
or gradual, of the land back to the original Greek 
owners, who are nowin many cases cultivating 
their ancestral estates as tenants of Turkish land- 
lords, whose title is derived from repatable brig- 
andage. The new territory includes the larger 
part of Thessaly, but very little of what was 
claimed in ancient Epirus. Whether or not the 
nation will follow the lead of the government in 
this matter remains to be seen. The feeling at 
Athens is so strong that the ministry has been 
forced to dissemble, and the prospect of a peace- 
ful settlement is still dubious. A mass meeting 
hus been called to express the natiooal feeling, 
and a ministerial crisis is likely to be the first re- 
sult of the complication. 


Further advices indicate that the Tunis war 
may be of even more serious proportions than in- 
dicated in our last. 


Italy and France have both | 


an interest, real or imaginary, in this dependency 
of Tarkey, and now that Turkey is no Jonger able 
to defend her dependent, bo’h Italy and France 
are inclined to stepin and take possession. The 
nomin+s!l cause of the French advance, tbe ma- 
rauding excursions of tribes along the border, is 
evidently not tbe real one. There are large 
Italian landed and commercial interests in Tunis, 
aud a couatroversy between the French and tre 
Iralian iaoterests for the con’rol of the railwey line 
intended to conn ct Tunis with Adgiers resulted 
iu a defeat of the Frenchmen, who bad boug the 
right to construct the line and then found their 
rights suddenly annulled by the Bey of Tunis, and 
evidently passed over into the bands of the Italian 
company. The French governwent apparently 
does not intend to advance directly upon the 
guerrillas, who occupy the border between Tunis 
and Algiers, but to enter Tunis by the coast and 
occupy some of its principal points, as a means of 
compelling the Bey to co-operate with France in 
repressing the border disorders, and in fact, if not 
in form, to consent to French ascendancy. 
Whetber Italy, whose navy would make her a 
formidable foe, will attempt to interfere d-pends 
upon the sentiment of the Italian people, which 
probably at this writing they do not know them- 
selves. If France and Italy should come to an 
agreement the days of Tunisian independence are 
ended. If Italy should assume the office of protec- 
tor, the Tunisian war might result in at least a 
serious duel between France and Italy. 


The Secretary ot the Treasury has much more 
than fulfilled the moderate expectations of the 
friends of the new administration by his method of 
meeting the serious embarrassment which met him 
on taking his chair. One hundred and ninety- 
five million of six per cent. bonds mature on the 
Ist of July. Congress adjourned without making 
any provision for their payment. The bill pro- 
viding for the issue of three per cent. bonds, with 
the highwayman’s clause added (your money or 
your life) requiring the banks to take them or go 


_out of the banking business, was vetoed by Presi- 


dent Hayes—the last and in some respects the 
bravest act of a very courageous administration. 
What to do about these bonds was Mr. Windom’s 
problem. He has solved it by announcing that he 
will pay off those who want their money, and that 
he will pay three and one-half per cent. in lieu of 
six to those who prefer to let tbeir principal remain 
in the treasury and take a reduced interest. The 
probabilities are that he will have few or no bonds 
to pay off, that nearly all the holders will prefer the 
three and one-half per cent. interest, and that the 
difference in interest will be saved witbout a fund- 
ing law and by the consent of the ‘* bloated bond- 
holders.” The only people unhappy about this 
result are a few of the Democratic editors, who ex- 
pected to fire away at the Republican party and 
the ‘‘ bloated bondholders” for defeating the re— 
funding bill and so saddling an unnecessary and 
extravagant interest upon the people. They have 
tuken to variously wild and mild denunciations of 
the Secretary for illegally substituting a will of 
his own for an actof Congress. But as he makes 
no pretense of changing the bonds, or giving them 
any lopger time to run, but simply induces the 
bondholders to take less iuterest, these deuuncia-— 
tions of the administration for saving the peuple 
nearly five million a year in interest will not dam- 
age it seriously. The New York ‘* H-raid” puts 
the legal argument in a pbutsheli: ‘If Jones 
should employ Smith as his agent fur buyinga 
horse and authorize him to pay two bundred dol- 
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370 
lars for the horse, and if Smith, acting as Jones’s 
agent, should buy the borse for a hundred and 
fifty dollars, would Jones, the principal, complain 
that Swith had violated bis authority as agent?” 
The Secretary is authorized to pay six per cent. 
interest, and he borrows for three and one-half: 
who shall complain? It is reported that the Sec- 
retary’s action has the approval of Attorney-—Gen- 
eral McVeagh, ex-Secretary Sherman, ex—Secretary 
McCulloch and Senator Bayard, who were con- 
sulted respecting it before it was announced. 


We have not for many a day seen New York 
city so deeply stirred as it is to-day over the con- 
dition of the streets and the determined and reso- 
lute opposition in Albany to any effectual and 
adequate measures for cleaning them. On Tues- 
day night, Steinway Hall was crowded with such 
an audience as no political party could bring to- 
getber, which listened to the report of the com- 
mittee of twenty-one who had been appointed 
at the Cooper Union meeting several weeks ago to 
secure the passage of a bill empowering the Mayor 
to clean the streets. Of the addresses made, per- 
haps the most significant was that of Judge Daly, 
who put with judicial fairness and characteristic 
terseness and force the objectious to the Carpen- 
ter substitute, which divides the responsibility of 
street cleaning between the Mayor and the Board 
of Health, in order that the patronage may be 
divided between the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans. More significant was the meeting on Thurs- 
day night, when Caickering Hall was packed with 
an audience almost wholly composed of pbysi- 
cians, met in consultation how to guard the pub- 
lic health agaiast imminent disaster. The speakers 
were all pbysicians. Dr. Loring pointed out the 
effect of dust in producing jeye diseases, which 
were already beginning to be epidemic in the city; 
Dr. Peters, the effect of a poisoned atmosphere 
on the ar‘icles of diet, especially meats, exposed 
in open markets; Dr. Loomis declared the pres- 
ence of typhus fever, and pointed out the fact 
that historically typbus fever had been the pre. 
cursor of the worst epidemics, such as cholera and 
the London plague; and Dr. Willard Parker 
emphasized the danger to the entire State from 
the present condition of the city. We quote: 

‘*There were never before so many of the factors for 

producing disease at work at once in the city. Our popu- 
lation now numbers a little more than 1,200,000. Of these 
only 225,000 live in hotels and large houses, The remain- 
der live in tenements and small houses. The city, with its 
surroundings, bas a population of 2,000,000. If we have 
an outbreak of pestilence it will be impossible to confine it 
to the city. Pestilence will spread up the river and to 
adjoining States. If there should be the same ratio of 
deaths as in 1849, from 12,000 to 14 000 persons would die. 
With the same rate of death as there was in 1832 the num- 
ber would be 20,000.’’ 
The:e cautions come from men who are not 
alarmists. If this summer New York breeds a 
cloud of pestilence which carries death into every 
town and city of the State, it will be because the 
rural members of the Legislature, led, we are 
ashamed to say, by the Republican representa 
tives from New York city, have refused to give 
permission to the citizens of the metropolis to 
clean their city in theirown way. The danger is 
too great and too imminent to be trifled with; 
there is no time left for experiments. 


New York city is greatly aroused over its dirty 
streets and its lack of proper arrangements to 
keep them decently clean. Part of New York 
State is in like manner waking up to the fact that 
the State lacks adequate means to keep the lower 
strata of its society clean and pure. Criminal 
and vagrant men can be cared for in a way that 
girls‘and women cannot, and New York is even 
behind other States in its provisions for the com- 
mittal of young girls who are the proper subjects 
for correctional treatment. Some of the benevo- 
lent citizens of Poughkeepsie, recognizing this 
fact, have organized a movement for the estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘ Hudson River Industrial School 
for Girls.” The plan is to purchase an estate of 
not less than fifty acres, on which, from time to 
time, as the growtn of the school may demand 
it, there may be erected separate cottages, eacu 
to be under the charge of a matron; together 
with other provisions for the employment of the 
girls in useful industries and for their secular and 
religious instruction. Just such schools have 
been introduced successfully in Massachusetts, 
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Connecticut aud Rhode Island, as well as several 
Western States; but in New York these young 
girls can now be committed by tbe arm of the 
law only to such institutions as the House of 
Refuge on Randali’s Island, where they are ueces- 
sarily thrown more or less with hardened crimi- 
nals of theirown sex The movement deserves 
all the support that Christian charity can give. 
Any correspondence may be addressed to one of 
the following committee at Pougtkeepsie, N. Y.: 
F. B. Wheeler, W. C. Smillie, W. H. Crosby, 
J. Elendorf, H. Loomis, Jr. 


Ring governwent has suffered a new and serious 
blow, this time in the West. The ring never 
cares what uniform it puts on; it is equally will- 
ing to wear blue, gray, green, brown, yellow or 
black, so that it keeps control. In Philadelphia 
it cslled itself Republican; in New York it is a 
loose partnership between Democrats and Repub 
licans, the latter being the junior partner and 
taking small sbare of the profits. InS Louis it 
took the Democratic machine as the best one to 
secure municipal control. It nominated a ticket 
made up of ‘‘ professionals,” and it is badly 
beaten by majorities ranging from 1 600 to 13,000. 
The following extract from a private letter of a 
well-informed correspondent to one of the editors 
of The Christian Union, interprets this election 
significantly: 

‘*The Democrats put up a poor ticket, almost wholly the 
bummer element. Toe Republicans sut mitted the names 
of solid, responsible business men. The better element of 
both parties voted for the Republicans; in other words, the 
people will have no more of tbe ‘ ring machine’ men. 

** Democrats as well as Republicans express themselves 
well pleased with the result. It was a perfect surprise to 
everybody. It delights me to be able to send you sucb 
good news. This election is for four years too. It will be 
worth very much to us as a city. Many of the interior 
towns, such as Springfield, Jefferson City, Cartbage, and 
probably Kansas City, elect Republican tickets; in short, 
it would be less remarkable to elect a Republican Governor 
next time than it was to elect the entire ticket as we did 
yesterday.”’ 

Primarily the lesson of such an election is just 
that of the recent elections in Philadelphia and 
Cincionati, one of encouragement tothe good citi- 
zens of New York city, and of admonition to its 
‘*bummers ” who are just pow in control; namely, 
that the intelligence and virtue of any community 
ean control it whenever they choose Its second- 
ary lesson is almost as important: Southern Bour- 
bonism is pear its end when, in the State where 
society was set in battle array as perhaps in no 
other State of the Union, Repuoblicans aud Demo- 
cruts combine to break up aring and elect a Re- 
publican ticket because it is made up of the best 
men. 


The New York Senate has passed what is known 
as Forster's Excise bill for New York and Brook- 
lyn, and it is now before the Assembly. If the 
temp-rance people do not bestir themsel ves—and 
by temperance people we mean all lovers of law 
and order—this mischievous act will become a 
law. Tbe present law of this State involves the 


following two principles: First, that nothing but | 


a genuine hotel shall sell liquor to be drunk on 
ihe premises; second, that summary errests may 
be made for breaking thelaw. The Forster bill 
abolishes both these principles so faras New York 
city and Brooklyn are concerned. It allows 
sale by concerns which make no provisions 
for travelers, and it forbids arrests for viola- 
tion of the law except by warrant. In addition, 
the Civil Damage act is modified so that the 
owners of property in which the liquor-saloon 
is situated are released from lisb:lity for dam- 
ages caused by the sale of the liquor. What is 
really needed are three additions to the present 
law: the first making the sentence for second 
offense imprisonment; the second, appointing 
certain days of each month in the Court of Ses. 
sions for excise cases so as to pr: vent perpetual 
postponements; the third, declaring tbe signs of 
liquor selling prima facie evidence in every case. 
Possibly, also, some provision allowing the sale 
of liquor in restaurants as well as hotels might be 
framed that would be justified. The simple effect 
of this bill if it becomes law will be to make free 
trade in liquor in these two cities, for which, even 
if more licenses should be taken out, as the advo- 
cates of the bill contend, the license fees would 
be very small compensation. 
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The New York Assembly committee have agreed 
to recommend tbe passage of a bill giviog a char- 
ter toa bridge company to build a bridge across 
the Hudson River at Cornwall-on-Hudson. For 
some years it has been evident to capitalists that 
this river must be bridged for the sake of the coal 
traffic. New Eogland canrot depend upon her 
water power to carry on her increasing manufac- 
tures. The coal from the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania has now to be carried round either by way 
of Albauy or New York city, and in the latter 
case transshipped. The Erie Railway already 
comes within a very few miles of the Hudson 
at Cornwall, and by August of this year 
the Boston, Hartford and Erie Ruilway will 
have reached the eastern shore of the river 
at the same point. It is now proposed to 
run these roads out at an elevation above the 
river sufficient to clear the masts of the largest 
vessels—which can be easily done along the north- 
ern slope of the Highlands—and connect them 
with eitber a truss ora suspension bridge. The 
distance is probably not much over half a mile, 
and the water is shoal on the eastern side, so that 
not more than two piers would be required fora 
suspension bridge and they would be practicable. 
A charter was granted some years ego for a sim- 
ilar bridge at Poughkeepsie, but unexpected diffi- 
culties were discovered on attempting to lay the 
foundation for a pier; the approaches would be 
difficult and costly, and all work on this enter- 
prise has been suspended for some considerable 
time. If a charter is secured it is understood 
that there will be no difficulty in securing the 
capital to build what would be a necessary Jink in 
one of the largest coal lines in the United States. 
if not in the world. It would marry the manu- 
facturing of New England and the mining of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE KANSAS LAW AND DR. BEATTY, 


\ E have received letters from several Kansas 

correspondents assuripg us that the Kan. 
sas prohibition law was not intended to pruhbibit 
the use of fermented wiue at the Communion; 
that this construction is given to it only by the 
liquor dealers; and one correspondent assures us 
that the threat to arrest any minister who used 
fermented wine at tbe Lord's table came from 
the liquor dealers, and that Dr. Beatty’s declara- 
tion of bis intention to continue to use it was the 
reply of a believer in probibition to the assaults 
avd threats of i's antagonists. 

Distauce sowetimes lends clearness as well as 
enchantment to the view. Whether the advo- 
cutes of the present Kansas Prohibition bill in- 
teuded to probibit the use of fermented wine in 
the sacrament or not, itis very clear from the 
history of the bill that they did not mean ex- 
plicitly to permit its use. When the present 
bill was before the committee of the whole a 
motion was made by a member from Lawrence 
that the use ot wine at the Communion be ex- 
empted from the provision of the act and the 
amendment was voted down. When the till 
was put on its final passage this motion was re- 
newed and again voted down. After the bill 
passed several amendments were proposed, in- 
cluding this one, and it was again rejected. If 
the advocates of the bill intended explicitly to 
exempt the use of wine at the Communion from 
tbe provision of the law they took a singular way 
of showing their intention. 

So much for the purpose of the bill. Now for 
the Rev. Mr. Beatty’s action. While this bill 
was pendivg in the Legislature not a little was 
faid in temperance meetings held in Kansas in 
depvunciation of any minister who should venture 
to use fermented wine in the Communion. After 
the bill passed, Mr. Beatty stated to his people 
that his ordination vow required him to adminis- 
ter the sacraments as the Lord had commavpded 
aud as the church had received and interpreted 
tbat command, and that he sheuld continue in 
that respect to follow the usages of the church. 
This was not done in any spirit of defiance of the 
law, but in a candid definition of his own position. 
The law goes into effect on the first day of May; 
that day is Sunday. Dr. Beatty has been person- 
ally threatened with arrest if be shall venture to 
give away fermented wine in the Communion ser- 
vice. It remains to be seen whetber this threat 


will be carried into effect, for we have good au- 
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thority for saying that Dr. Beatty has no intention 
of receding from his position and will stand for 
the liberty of the church to observe the Lord’s 
Supper according to the judgment and conscience 
of its own membership whatever the immediate 
issue may be. The threat of prosecution comes, 
it should be add-d, from both sides—on the 
one band from ultra temperance men, who are 
determined to exclude fermented wine from the 
church; on the other hand, from the liquor men, 
who are determined to break down the prohibition 
law by waking it odious to Christian people. 

Now as to the principle involved. The Consti- 
tution of the United States: declares that Con- 
gress shall make no law prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion. The Bill of Rights of Kansas 
embodies the same substantial principle. State 
Constitutions are subordinate to this. The 
Christian Union has already pointed out the 
ambiguity of the Kansas law. Whether the 
courts will hold that it prohibits the giving 
away of fermented wine in the Communion ser- 
vice is a question on which we shall not venture 
any opinion, but we do venture one or two 
points: first, that if they shall hold this to be the 
intent and meaning of the law they will also hold 
it to be in so far unconstitutional; and secondly, 
if they should so interpret the law it will break 
down before tbe force of public sentiment when- 
ever its enforcement is attempted. Any church 
bas a right to substitute unfermented grape juice 
or milk or water, or whatever it wiil, in the place 
of wine. In our belief it has the right to dis- 
pense with the Lord’s Supper altogether if in its 
Christian judgment exigencies arise in which that 
ordinance becomes a means of danger, not a 
weans of grace. But the community has noright 
to prohibit the Christian church from using wine 
at the Lord’s table if it choose so todo. This is 
not a crime, and cannot by any possibility be tor- 
tured into a crime, and if either Prohibitionists 
on the one hand or liquor dealers on the other 
undertake to furce upon the new law a construc- 
tion which will enable them to send a minister to 
prison and to close bis church because he has used 
at the Lord's table the same kind of wine which 
the Lord used when he instituted the Lord’s Sup- 
per, they will arouse against themselves a pub.ic 
sentiment of which at present they have not the 
faintest and feeblest conception. If this issue is 
to be tried there is no better man on whom to 
try it than on Dr. Beatty, of Lawrence. He is 
well kKoown throughout the State as a prominent 
clergyman in the Episcopal church. He is a pro- 
nounced temperance man; he advocated the 
«doption of the prohibitory amendment to the 
Kansas Constitution; andif a battle for Christian 
liberty is to be fought he is a good leader to rally 

We shall see what we shall see. 


THE WORST INFIDELITY. 


ROM the days of Celsus to those of Strauss 
and Renan the Christian church has con- 
cerned itself greatly with the attacks of iufidelity. 
Every age has produced its apologies more or less 
forcible and convincing, and all inspired by the 
conviction that Christianity was in some strait of 
deadly peril and in sore need of human eloquence 
and learning. Tertullian’s fiery energy led the 
assault ages ago in northern Africa; Chateaubri-. 
and sounded a musical charge in moderu France; 
and between the two a host of valiant leaders 


have made themselves conspicuous at the points 


of conflict. Men’s thougbts and hopes and fears 
have been with the outposts, and as from time to 
time one and another of these has been driven in; 
here and there a redoubt blown up and captured, 
a tremor of fear has. paralyzed the great army as 
if some vast and final disaster were impending. 
Hearts bave grown faint, hands weak, souls fear- 
ful because some false move has exposed a weak 
point to the enemy, some untenable position has 
beer lost. 

Such fears always have been idle, and never 
more than to-day. The divine truth taught by 
Jesus Christ is indestructible from the attack of 
the open foe, invincible whenever held in pure- 
bess of heart and righteousness of life. That 
which is eternally true needs no defense of human 
mind or hand to insure its immortality. When 
it breathes out through trustful and earnest lives 
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books are powerless to disprove it. Science may 
have no scales to weigh it, no plummet to sound 
it, but the declaration that therefore it does not 
exist is helpless against its silent, persistent ad- 
vance. Forms of worship may become obsolete, 
special phrases in which the mind formulates its 
belief may be made untenable by increasing 
kuowledge and a larger outlook upon life, 
churches may rise and fall, but the fate of Chris- 
tianity is bound up in none of these; they are 
forms, it is life; and the divine life which escaped 
the touch of death itself and made this Easter 
week forever memorable, is indestructible at the 
hand of weaker foes. 

There never was and there never will be any 
dauger from without; the peril is all from within. 
If every sentinel were withdrawn, every outpost 
deserted, the army would be invincible; if every 
apology were destroyed, if no volume of evidences 
were ever again written, the cause of Christ 
would suffer no harm. If the church only under- 
stood this, and would put into faithful service the 
thought and strength it now gives to defending 
itself against supposed foes, the world would gain 
immensely in the vigor and impressiveness with 
which the truth would reveal itself in human 
lives. The unfaithful Christian is a far more 
dangerous foe than Celsus or Strauss or Herbert 
Spencer. The traitor who delivered Christ into 
the hands of his enemies was no unbelieving Jew, 
no scoffing Roman, but one of the twelve, and 
Christian history is fcrever repeating the typical 
treachery. Tothe doubting Thomas the Master 
showed the wounds in his hands and his side, bat 
upon the scrupulous Pharisee whose lips declared 
him a believer in God, while his life proclaimed 
him an ipfidel, his words of denunciation fell like 
lightning. 

The infidelity of the mind, which is the denial 
of the person of Christ, is far less fruitful of dan- 
ger than the infidelity of the heart, which is the 
denial of the spirit of Christ. The worst infidel- 
ity is not among the scientists, but among the 
churches, and if Christ should come again to 
walk these city streets as once he trod the thor- 
oughfares of Jerusalem, is there any doubt thaf, 
as before, his most awful denunciations would 
find utterance within the walls of churches and 
fall upon many who sit in the uppermost seats? 
The famous argument of Hume, the skillful so- 
phistry of Strauss, the vigorous and aggressive 
reasoning of present Agnosticism are of little mo- 
ment in the onward march of trath, but the 
unfaithful soldier, the traitor in the camp, 
weukens the cause and the host and changes 
the victorious advance into an irregular and 
broken movement. The church which alien- 
ates a whole community from God by the un- 
christian spirit which reigns among its members, 
which repeats the name of Christ in its prayer- 
meetings and Sunday services and denies his 
spirit im the daily fellowship of its members, 
is ap arsenal stored full of weapons with which 
to crucify the Lord afresh; the church member 
who omits no service and neglects no religious 
office, but who goes about belittling the work of 
bis brother church member, stabbing his influence 
with more deadly thrusts than ever the dagger of 
Brutus gave the failing Cesar, is the modern 
Judas betraying his Lord into the hands of his 
enemies. To profess Corist and not to show 
forth his spirit is more base than to deny him 
openly: the avowed foe has the respeet of his 
euewies, but the traitor is justly despised in both 
camps. He only whose life is rich in love, com- 
passion, kindliness of word and deed is a Cbhris- 
tian, and whoever lacks this spirit of Cbrist, 
though he subscribe to the strictest creed and sit 
in the high places of the church, is nevertheless 
an infidel. 


NOTES. 


Mr. John Burroughs contributes to our columns this 
week an appreciative review of Thoreau’s ‘*‘ Jour- 
nal,’’ comparing Thoreau’s observations of sprivg 
witb his own and presenting some hints and sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to the student of nature; 
the Rev. George Frederick Wright furnishes some 
interesting facts regarding the work of the Y. M.C. A. 
for the instruction of the colored ministers in tbe 
South; Mr. Frank Newman writes entertainingly 
concerning the origin and history of mus:c; Laicus 
reports an hygienic interview whieh he has lately had 


with a prominent physician; the Rev. E. P. Parker | 
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urges upon Christian teachers the duty of discrimi- 
nating between the incidental and the essential things 
of Christianity. Mr. George M. Towle, in the depart- 
ment of Books and Authors, reviews the *‘ Metternich 
Memoirs,” and the Rev. George F. Wright ** Wal- 
lace’s Island Life;” and in the Young Folks Miss Mattie 
B. Banks has one of her belpful stormes of child life. 
The Resurrection lyric by Miss Harriet McEwen Kim- 
ball is a striking contribution to the literature of the 
season. 


A correspondent sends us the following extract 
from a recent paper or address by Judge H. W. Wil- 
liams, of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, with the 
request that we publish it, as affording a “more 
reasonable result of no license” than the statistics of 
results in Boston recently published in The Christian 
Upion: 

“For twenty years there has not been a licensed hotel or 
restaurant within the confines of the county. There are 
enough of both at all suitable places for the accommoda ion 
ot the public, but in none of tbemistherea public bar. The 
sale 1s conducted, therefore, at great disadvantage clandes- 
tinely, and is very limited in amount. As to resuits, I can 
only say that, while the county has been s‘eadily growing ip 
population snd business, pauperism and crime have steadily 
decreased. Forthe past five yearsthe county jail bas been 
fully one-half the time witbout any other inmate than the 
keeper and his family. Twice withinthe past ten years 
have, at the regular terms of court, discharged the jury on 
the second day of the term, without their having been calied 
to considera single case of any description. The effect of 
this system is felt in many ways; taxes are reduced, the 
business of the criminal courts diminisned, industry and 
sobriety take the place of idleness and dissipation, and intel- 
ligence and morality are advanced.”’ 

Potter is a northern county with no large town. Its 
entire population (census of 1570) was less than 12,000, 
hardly that of our smallest commercial or mauufac- 
turing cities. The facts are paralicled by those of Ed- 
wards County, of Illinois (population 8,000), published 
a year or two since in Toe Christian Union. They 
tend to confirm the deductions of The Christian 
Union that prohibition works well in a rural commu- 
nity witb a sparse population, and they do not 
tend in the least to impugn its other conclusion, that 
prohibition does not work well in the great towns and 
cities. Laws must be adapted to the community; po- 
lice metbods that are perfect in farming commu- 


Dities, if applied to New York city, would make it a 


bedlam let loose. 


Ex-President Hayes has recently written a letter 
which ought to set at rest the ridiculous stories afloat 
about his inconsistencies inthe matter of wine drink- 
ing: - 

‘When I became President,’’ he saya, “I was fully con- 
vinced that whatever might be the case in other countries 
and with other people, in our climate, and with the excitable, 
nervous temperament of our people, the habitual use of in- 
toxicating drinks was not safe, I regarded the danger of the 
babit as especially great in political and official life. It 
seemed to me that to exclude liquors from the White House 
would be wise and useful as an example, and would be ap- 
proved by good people generally. The suggestion was par- 
ticularly agreeable to Mre. Hayes. She had been a total ab- 
stinence woman from childhood, We had never used liquors 
in our own home,und it was determined to continue our 
home c! stom in this respect in our official residence in Wash- 
ington, as we had done at Columbus. Iwas not a total ab- 
stainer when I became President, but the discussion which 
arose over the change at the Executive Mansion soon sutis- 
fled me that there was no half-way house in the matter. 
During the greater part of my term, at last during the last 
three years, I bave been in practice, as in theory, a persistent 
total abstinence man, and shall continue to be so. All state- 
ments, including the one you sent me, inconsistent with the 
foregoing, are untrue and without foundation.”’ 


There would seem to be the best of reasons why the 
proposed law for pluinbers, which has passed the Sen- 
ate at Albany, should become enacted. An act to 
secure the registration of plumbers as a guarantee 
that they are qualified, and which requires the in- 
spection of plumbing and drainage in New York and 
Brooklyn, needs only to become a law to put an end 
to much careless work and consequent exposure to 
disease. As the matter stands, people wourd the 
more cheerfully pay exorbitant plumbers’ bills if 
they could be assured that this would end the matter, 
and that they should not have to pay additional doc- 
tors’ bills for the privilege of bad and expensive 
plumbing. A letter on the subject, addressed to 
Speaker Sharpe, and signed by such men as N., For- 
dyce Barker, Dr. Alfred C. Post, Dr. A. Clark, etc., 
certainly ought to weigh, seeing it speaks of the 
noble purpose of the bill to procure the health and 
welfare ot the citiz-ns. It is to be hoped that it may 
speedily become a law. 


The practice of announcing distinguished ,eople 
for addresses and poems without consulting them in 
advance has become a nuisance, and the recent at- 
tempt of Mr. Gill to carry tbrough a festival in mem- 
ory of Edgar Allen Poe is likely to come to grief de- 
servedly, most of the poets and other literary people 
whom he had announced to grace the occasion hav- 
ing denied any authority on his part to make such use 
of their names. To borrow a man’s name witbout his 
consent is very much like borrowing his overcoat un- 
der similar circumstances. 


Ministerial changes of considerable importance 
continue to occur in this city and vicinity. Among 
those reported during the last week are the resigna- 
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tion of the Rev. Dr. Williams, rector of St. George’s 
Church in this city, who goes to Baltimore to take the 
place vacated by the Rev. Dr. Watkins, who succeeds 
Dr. Tyng in the Church of the Holy Trinity. In 
Brooklyn the Rev. Hugb O. Pentecost bas accepted a 
call from the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, and will 
leave his present position in Hartford to become the 
near neighbor of his brother, Mr. Gecrge F.' Pentecost, 
who has already made himself pre-eminently useful 
in what most ministers considered a difficult ficld. 


The logical result of the peruicious system of ‘ can- 
didating”” has been reached by a Massachusetts Con- 
gregational chuich which bas been nine years trying 
to find a pastor. When one reads that in that time it 
has heard 240 candidates, one is not surprised that the 
pulpitisst:ll vacant, nor that recenily, when an ap- 
parent agreement was reached. the installation ser- 
Vices Were interrupted, and finally postponed, because 
there wasa faction iv the church opposed to the in- 
coming man. Of course there was and there always 
will be. A congregation that bas er joved the Christian 
amusement of criticising 240 ministers will never 
settie down to tue monotony of the Gospel ex. 
pounded by a regular pastor. 


A gentleman connec'ed with the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, who is deeply interested for the welfare of 
the multitudes who attend no piace of wor-hip, has 
presented to the House of Evangelists a valuabie 
resider ce on Lex:ngten Avenne, which will soon be 
opeved for the reception of students and asa Night 
C.olleve tor Christian Workers. The Board of Trustees 
have iuvited the Rev. J. W. Bonbam, Evangelist, to 
assume the duties of head of the House. 


The Rev. S. H. Virgin is to be congratulated that 
he bas already gotsuch a wedge under bis church 
debt. Thirty-five thcusand dollars have been prac 
tically secured wit: in the church and $15,000 remain 
to be rai-ed outside. The congregation have madea 
splendid ¢ffiurt, and any generous man who desires to 
make the brst use of his money caunot find a better 
investment tban is afforded in this opportunity. 


The Rev. W. D. A. Matthews, in charge of tbe prison 
department of the work of the Western Seamen’s 
Friend Society, with 118 main office corner of Leke 
and Desplaines streets, Chicago, will be very gratetul 
for contributions of back numbers of The Cor stian 
Union for use in the prisons. Persons who are willing 
to make such use of their papers or who bave other 
good literature may send it to this address. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Piease ask for the following missing pumbers of 
otherwise complete sets, and oblige a very anxious 
subscriber. Mrs. M. K. 


Plymouth Pulpit, Vol. XV., No. 10 (old series). 

Piymouth Pulpit (new series): Vol. 1., Nos. 4, 22 and 26; 
Vol. If., Nos. l0 and 16; Vol. No. 5. 

Christian Union: All numbers of 1869; January 8tb, March 
12th, April 2d, September 10tb, of 1870. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—If God loves the sinner and hates the sin, bow do you 
explain sucb passages as Ps. vil., 11, and Isa. xii.,1: “ God is 
apgry with the wicked every day,’ “ Tbou wast angry with 
me,”’ etc. ? H. P. D. 

RIVER, Conn. 

The phrase ‘‘God loves the sinner and hates the 
sin” is a rather crude expression, and therefore a 
somewhat false expression. Wecan only conceive of 
God through our own experiences. In human life 
the higher any faculty is developed the more it is 
offended by whatever violates the law of harmony or 
perfection. Thus a highly developed musical ear 
hates discord, which is listened to with indifference 
by an untrained ear. The more perfectly the moral 
sense is developed the more odious to it are all forms 
of immorality; nor is it possible to discriminate be- 
tween the acts and the actor; between thesin abstract 
and the sin incarnate. To the pure woman Lucretia 
Borgia is an object of abhorrence. She may over- 
come her abhorrence, and in spite of it—yes, and even 
because of it—endeavor to save the wretched and 
abandoned woman from her wretchedness and her 
wickedness. This is not, however, because she does 
not hate the evil, but because her hate is so intense 
and yetso high. The language of the Bible, ‘*God is 
apgry with the wicked,” and other parallel expres- 
sions, are to be interpreted as expressing the intensity 
of the aversion of a high, keen, sensitive, spiritual 
nature to everything evil and corrupt. 

—Wiil you please give mea iist of Longfellow’s works, and 
teil me where I will find *‘ Elsie’s Prayer’ and *‘ Christus,” 
mentioned by Lyman Atbott in the recent supplement to 
The Christian Usion? I bave a complete edition of bis po- 
ems, and what I want isa list of his prose works and those 
no! inciuded in his volume of poems. C. E. C. 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LE GRAND, Iowa. 

You will find ‘“ Elsie’s Prayer” in Longfellow’s 
“Golden Legend,” which is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., in al16mo volume, of which the retail 
price is$l. Christus ’’ consists of the Divine Trage- 
dy,” the ‘Golden Legend” aud the *‘ New England 
Tragedies,” which are not included in the popular 
Household, Library and Diamond Editions of Long- 
fellow's Poetical Works, but are published in a sepa- 
rate volume, under the title of **Chrisius.” Of these 
there are three editions, viz., Octavo, Red Line and 


Diamond. The Cambridge Edition of Longfellow’s 
Works, in four volumes, includes the ‘ Christus;” 
and the new Illustrated Subscription Edition con- 
tains both the ** Christus” and ‘‘ Ultima Thule,” Mr. 
Longfellow’s latest collection of poems. His prose 
works are ‘Outre Mer,” ‘“ Hyperion” and “ Ka- 
vanagh.”’ 

—For bow lovg atime will our present version of the Bible 
continue to be the one in common use, and tbe authorized 
one. even if it shail be uitimately superseaed by the new re- 
vision? Will our present Bible helps, such as *‘ Young’s Con- 
corda’ ce’ and Bib'ie text-books, etc., become useless should 
the new revision become our Bible of the future? W.G.H. 

CAMBELL'S Cross, Ontario, Canada. 

It is impossible to foretell whether the new version 
will supersede the old, and if so, how long the process 
will take. The old version is so rooted in the affec- 
tion and reverence of the world that we may reason- 
bly expect considerable time must elapse before even 
amuch b+tter version can fully take its place. Our 
preseut Bible helps will not be made absolutely use 
less even sbould the new version be generally adopt- 
ed, but unquestionably new editions would be re- 
quired and would be provided adapted to the new 
want. 

—Which Christian denomination bas the largest number of 
members? Aiso sta ethe rourd numbers of two or three of 
the jeading denominations of this country. 

By the latest available and reliable returns: Roman 
Catholic, 201.000.000; Protestant, 106,000,000, in the 
world. In Nurth and South Am- rica, 47,200 000 R man 
Catholics; in Europe, 147,300,000, and in As:a, 4,700.000. 
Of Protestants in the -ame order, 30,000 000, 71 800 000, 
aud 1,800,000 In the United States a few of thecburcb 
sittings are estimated as follows: Methudi-ts (a'l), 
7.450.000; Baprists (all), 4.360 000: Presbyterians. 2,700 - 
000; Roman Catholics, 2.000000; Congr: gationali-ts, 
1,117,200 ; Episcupal, 991,000, and the Spiritualists, the 
least, 6,970. All probably have increased somewhat. 


—Wasthe expression * Resurrection of the body” under- 
stood by the wri ers of tbe Apostles’ Creed to mean the liter- 
al resurrection of the body out of the grave? 

HAWTHORNE, 

What was the teaching of the apostles themeelves 
on this subject isa disputed question. In our judg- 
ment Paul disti'ctly repudiates the notion of a 
literal bodily or flesbly resurrection, but the Apostles’ 
Creed as explicitiy states the doctrine in its Latin 


form and in its Greek form, using words the literal | 


translation of which would be flesh, and one of the 
ancient patristic writers seriously argued tbat the 
teeth were not subject to decay in order that they 
might serve as seeds for the new body, 

—Which of the three professions, medicine, the law, the 
ministry, requires the most talent for success? P. . 

Success in any profession, business or vocation of 
any kind requires two qualities—pluck and perse- 
verance. The kind of talent required for different 
avocations is very different, but the difference is oue 
of kind rather than of degree. 

—Where can I find Mr. Beecher's “ Lectures to Young 
Men,”’ published in 1846; also his course of ** Yale Lectu: es’? 

The former may be procured of D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; the latter possibly at Tibbals & Son, 37 
Park Row, New York. 


—InqurrER.—The following, though not a complete 
list of homes for aged respectable women, includes 
some of the best in this city, and will probably be suf- 
ficient for your purpose: ‘Association for the Re- 
lief of Respectable Aged and Indigent Females,” 
226 East 20th Street. Apply to the committee. 
Admission, 880. Testimonials of character re- 
quired. Beneficiaries must be 60 years of age. 
**Peabody Home for Aged Indigent Women.” Free 
and unsectarian. Boston Road ccrner Center Street, 
West Farms, New York City. President, Rev. Hora- 
tio Potter; Secretary, Arthur H. Cutler, 20 West 43d 
Street. For further particulars apply to Secretary. 
“Chapin Home for the Aged and Infirm,” East 66thand 
67th Streets, between Lexington and Third Avenues. 
Admission, $300. Testimonials of character re- 
quired. Must be 65 years old. Accommodations for 
50 inmates. ‘‘ Home for Old Men and Aged Couples,’’ 

37 Hudson Street. Apply to the House Committee. 
Admission fee, $250 each. Beneficiaries must be about 
70 yearsold. ‘*‘ Presbyterian Home for Aged Women,”’ 
73d Street, near Madison Avenue. Board, $3 a week, 
Age, 60 years. The churches often pay the board of 
the inmates they place there. Apply to Mrs. James 
M. Halsted, 18 Weai 17th Street, or to the Home. 

—H. E. E.—The best brief view of Oliver Cromwell 
is the article in the latest edition of the ** Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica.’’ A brief and fairly accurate portrait 
is afforded in the first volume of Macaulay’s ** History 
of Evgiand.”’ Foran elaborate study of him see Car- 
lyle’s Life and Letters of O1ver Cromwell.” The 
older histories—Hume’s, for example—were writteu 
from the royalist side, and are not unbiased. 

—Can any reader inform an inquiring friend in 
which of Frederick W. Robertson's sermons occurs 
the sentence, *“‘ What we want is not so much, not 
haif so much, light for the intellect as dew upon the 
heart”? 

—SUBSCRIBER.—Miss Malinda Rankin’s address is 
Bloomington, lil. She is not connected with any 
board; hus retired from active work. 

—SEEKER.—Mr. Frank H. Wisewell is Secretary of 
the American Sunday-School Union, 10 Bible House, 
New York. 


THE RESURRECTION. 
By HaRRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


E who, clad in shining raiment, 
Watch within the empty tomb 
Where the dear Lord’s sacred Body 
Lay in death through yester’s gloom, 
Tell us, guests from realms of glory, 
All the Resurrection's story ! 


How the tide of life returning 
Flushed the piercéd hands and feet; 
How the Heart so lately broken 
Once again b°gan to beat; 
_ How the Head by thorns so wounded 
Victor y’s aureole surrounded! 


Tell us, glorious one whose garment 
Gleameth whiter than the snow, 
And whose countenance as lightning 
Laid the watch. like dead men. low; 
Mightiest one, from Heaven descended, 
Tell us how the tomb was rended! 


How the seal secure was broken 

Ere the dawnirg of the day; 
How the solid carth was shaken 

When the stone was rolled away; 
While the world unconscious slu mbered 
And the hours of death were numbered. 


Tell—but ob, no tongue can utter 
What transcendeth spsech and thought! 
Passeth angels’ comprehension— 
How the miracle was wrought. 
He was dead; and lo! He liveth; 
Yea, and Life Eternal giveth! 


Forth He came! the Human Body 

- He for man the fallen wore, 

And the Human Soul united, 
Glorified forevermore: 

Tbat in wondrous re-creation 

Man might share.His exaltation. 


While He fasted in the desert, 
‘Tempted long and sorely tried, 
Prayed in anguish in the Garden, 
Ono the Cross in anguish died, 
Watching with ber Lord and weeping, 
Solemn fast the Church was keeping. 


_ Feast of Feasts the Fast succeedeth! 
Once again the strain is poured: 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Glory to the risen Lord! 
Song of songs, in endless gladness 
Drowning pain and doubt and sadness. 


Alleluia! He is risen!” 
** Risen indeed!”’ the shouts resound. 
Holy greeting answers greeting; 
Joy at last on earth is found. 
Shore to shore the salutations 
Bind as one redeeméd nations. 


Alleluia! Choirs of angels 

To the choirs of earth respond; 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Rolleth seas and skies beyond. 
Heaven and earth at last shall sever, 
But the song sball peal forever! 


THOREAUWS JOURNAL. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 

* ARLY Spring in Massachusetts ” is the title of 

a volume made up of excerpts from the 
journals of Thoreau, arranged by H_ G. O. Blacke, who 
is now the possessor of the journal, and recently 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co It is early 
spring indeed that is described, the first dim rumors 
and whisperings of the coming’ change that occur in 
New England between February 24th, the date of the 
first entry given, and April 11th, the date of the last. 
There are upward of two hundred and fifty entries 
given, usually six or eight of the same dace in dif- 
ferent years, showing the changes in the current of 
the seasons, and in the current of Thoreau’s mind as 
well. Of necessity there is quite a monotony in the 
book, the same signs and motions of approaching 
spring occurring again and again. A much more 
readable and valuable book for the general public, or 
even for the special reader of Thoreau, could have 
been made if about one-third of the present matter 
had been discarded, and in its place entries through- 
out the months of April and May been given, so that 
we might have had the phenomenon of spring, as seen 
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by Thoreau entire, and a more rapid and blooming 
spring than we have here. Many of the entries that 
are given relate to another season than that which 
comes- to Massachusetts, a season sometimes spring- 
like, but oftener arid and midsummery,that came to 
the mental or spiritual experience of Thoreau himself. 
Most of the entries of earlier years, °39, ’40, and ’41, 
are of this character, and we think were better omit- 
ted; most, but not all certainly. The note on sound, 
or the sonorousness of nature, under date of March 3, 
1841, is well worth preserving; there are others also. 
But as a rule Thoreau is best when he has- something 
real and tangible to describe, and that rare spiritual 
and poetic light in him is turned upon some fact or 
phenomenon of nature about him. His concrete ex- 
perience, what he saw and felt, and suffered or en- 
joyed, is of interest to all men, because he was a inan 
of singularly sensitive and truthful nature, and things 
seen through his eyes are seen in relief and strikingly, 
with the halo of the ideal about them; but his specula- 
tions, especially his self catechisings and genuflections, 
and his belittling of the lives and the pursuits of the rest 
of mankind, are less worth attending to. He says in 
his journal: ‘‘Nature and man; some prefer one, 
others the other, but that is all ‘de gustibus.’ It 
makes no odds at what well you drink, provided it 
be a well-head.” But practically Thoreau seems to 
have believed in only one ‘‘ well-head,”’ at least, sought 
generally to drink at but one, nature. He turned from 
the other with a good deal of disgust: the water was 
tainted, or the well was shallow, roily, or there was 
no well-head there, only a mud puddle. It must be 
admitted that Thoreau did not love his kind except a 
good ways off, and that the overweening preponder- 
ance of his genius toward nature laid him open to 
the criticism of being narrow and one-sided. The 
‘‘ well-head ” is undoubtedly what he was after, but it 
must be set down as some defect or undue bias in 
himself that he could find it more readily in a swamp 
than among his fellows. Great men are great lovers 
of man, either for sympathy or antagonism, and in art 
or literature the first award is given to that order of 
genius which portrays and copes with man rather 
than to that which deals solely with nature. Man is 
nature concentrated; he is the stronger diet, a meat 
diet; while nature is fruit and vegetable. A judicious 
mingling of the two is best. The world always sus. 
pects some weakness or delicacy in those persons who 
-run after nature entirely, as if they had only their 
milk teeth yet. It would not be just to say that 
Thoreau had only his milk teeth, for he could meet and 
deal with men with emphasis and decision, and if the 
occusion required show himself a hero among men, 
as witness his ‘‘ Plea for Captain John Brown,” October 
30, 1859, when the manhood of the North had not 
yet got its coat and haton. Still it is no doubt true 
that a little meat with his bean porridge and rye meal, 
and a little more mingling with men, if he could have 
mingled with them, would have been good for him. In 
reality he was probably not the man-hater that some 
passages in his books and letters would lead one to in- 
fer. His mortal dread of the tame and commonplace in 
statement often lead him into excess in the other 
direction, and he would make the balance or debit 
appear on the wrong side of the sheet. 

From a record in his journal, under date of March 
12, 1854, it would seem that he had some companion 
who tempted him to certain licenses of speech in re- 
gard to his fellows. ‘‘I find { have used more harsh, 
extravagant and cynical expressions concerning man- 
kind and individuals than I had intended. I find 
it dificult to make to him [his companion] a suf- 
ciently moderate statement. He asks for a 
paradox, an eccentric statement, and too often I give 
it to him.” 7 

Thoreau, in his journal, many times asks himself 
what is the first spring token, what is the earliest 
sign, but is unable to put his finger on any one thing, 
and say this is before all others, unless it be the 
greater abundance of light in the day, of which we 
become distinctly conscious early in March. With 
this stronger light comes the greater brightness of 
things, the spring shining of the twigs and branches 
of the trees, the needles of the pine under the sun and 
of other objects that reflect the light. Thoreau thought 
atrow-heads and the railroad rails shone brighter in 
spring. Among the first things to respond to the in- 
creased light are the branches of the willow and the 
osier dogwood. Their latent colors seem to come out; 
it is the blossoming of their bark, the willows becom. 
ing a brighter yellow and the dogwood a deeper crim- 
Son. This change is often noticeable the last of 
February. Thoreau thinks there is a warmer red on 
the leaves of the shrub oak and on the tail of the hen 
hawk circling over them. This is no Uoubt true. I 
4m sure that sumac bobs have a deeper, fresher crim- 
Son in March, and the tai] of the red squirrel looks 
redder than it did in November. The fox-sparrow 
looks brighter when we see him on his way north in 


early spring than he did when he passed south in the 
Fall. The stronger light is perhaps the real explana- 
tion. 

The first relentings of winter, the liquid condition 
of things that often comes the last of February—how 
Thoreau was attracted by them! Under date of 
February 27, 1860, he says: ‘‘I walk down by the 
river below Flint’s, on the north side. The sudden 
apparition of the dark blue water on the surface of the 
earth is exciting. I must now walk where I can see 
the most water, as to the most living part of nature. 
This is the blood of the earth, and we see its blue 
arteries pulsing with new life now.” 

As to the first sign in vegetation, the first actual 
growth, Thoreau is undecided. He thinks the catkins 
of the alders grow a little all winter, and that there is 
more or less growth under the snow among the radical 
leaves of various plants. For my part, I am sure the 
catkins ofthe alders expand very perceptibly when the 
first big January or February thaw comes, but am in- 
clined to believe it from without rather than from 
within, from the moisture in the air rather than from 
any stirring in the sap. They do not begin to make 
any steady growth till in March, after the frost is all 
out of the ground. Thoreau says: ‘‘Methinks the first 
obvious evidence of spring is the pushing out of the 
swamp willow catkins, the pushing up of skunk-cab- 
bage spathes, and pads at the bottom of water. This 
is the order I am inclined to, though perhaps any of 
these may take precedence of all the rest in any par- 
ticular case.” (‘*Journal,’”’ p. 101.) I think the signs 
come in the air and in the earth and in the water at 
about the same time. The earth and the waters do not 
have to wait to absorb heat from the air; the heat is 


in the earth, and it comes to the surface as soonas the 


pressure of the external cold is removed; it comes up like 
the angle-worms. When the potatoes and onions have 


begun to sprout in the cellar, the blue-bird is probably. 


here, insects may be seen, the wild garlics have started 
on the sunny slopes, the pussy willows have made a 
push in the swamps, and if you look in the spring 
runs you will see a growth of that most delicate of 
plants, frog-spittle, and very likely also discover that 
the water beetle is alive and kicking. The first pip- 
ing frog—hylodes—may be heard while there is yet 
ice in the ponds. The first spawn—not mentioned by 
Thoreau—consists of small white masses, the size of 
a small pea, attached to leaves and plants at the 
bottom of some roadside pool, and is probably that of 
some species of lizzard or salamander. 

Among the early tokens of spring im the vegetable 
world, by far the prettiest is the growth of the pussy 
willows. The long slender wands of the willow are 
suddenly strung with pearls, and as they sway in the 
sunshine they have a new, gay look. The catkins 
when they first appear are of a soft, pearly white, and 
the single scale or bract that holds each one is nearly 
blaek, and is shaped like a small mittened hand from 
beneath which the pearl is escaping. 

The indications of coming spring among the birds 
which Thoreau notes are the soft and long-repeated 
calling of the nut-hatcher, often heard the last of Feb 
ruary; the sweet and plaintive phe-he, phe-be of the 
chickadee, so tender and touching that the heart of 
old Winter is fairly melted; the social gurgle and chat- 
ter of the snow birds, and the screaming of the hawks. 
Under date of March 2, 1855, he says: ‘‘Heard two 
hawks scream. There was something truly March- 
like in it, like a prolonged blast or whistling of the 
wind through a crevice in the sky.” The hawks nest 
in April, and their harsh screaming may be heard 
early in March. 


There is another spring token among our resident 


birds that Thoreau does not mention. I refer to the 
loud, sonorous tapping or drumming of the down 
woodpecker. This may usually be heard all through 
March and well into April. It is Downy rapping at 
Spring’s door to wake her up, and is one of the most 
pleasing and suggestive early sounds to be heard. It 
has no reference to grubs or to food of any kind, but 
is the salute of the male bird to the dawning season. 

These early sounds among the birds are the buds 
that go before the blossoms; and the first real blossom 
is the song of the sparrow. The blue-bird and the 
robin and the red-shouldered starling usually come 
earlier, but they do not sing at first; but the sparrow 
sings the very day it arrives. Then the fox-sparrow 
stops on its way north and sings, and the Canada or 
tree sparrow sings. The phebe-bird calls; the gur- 
gling, ringing note of the cow black-bird is heard, until 
in April the strong voices of the meadow-lark and the 
golden-winged woodpecker or high-hole join and com- 
plete the early choir. The coming of the high-hole 
Thoreau has described in his best manner : 

‘‘ Ah, there is the note of the first flicker, a pro- 
longed, monotoneus wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick, 
etc., or, if you please, quick-quick-quick, heard far over 
and through thedry leaves. But how that single sound 
peoples and enriches all the woods and flelds! They 


| immediately after the Presidential election. 


‘inte no longer the same woods and fields that they 
were. This note really quickens what was dead. It 
is as when a family, your neighbors, return to an 
empty house after a long absence, and you hear the 
cheerful hum of voices and the laughter of children, 
and see the smoke from the kitchen fire. The-doors 
are thrown open, and children go sereaming through 
the hall. So the flicker dashes through the aisles of 
the grove, throws up a window here and cackles out 
of it, and then there, airing the house. He makes his 
voice ring up-stairs and down stairs, and so, as it were, 
tits it for his habitation and ours, and takes posses- 
sion.”- (‘Journal,” p. 160.) 


PROGRESS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


BY THE Rev. GEORGE F. WriGHr. 


F the many agencies employed for the elevation 
e of the freedmen, we can speak in the present pa- 
per of but one, and of the signs and wonders attend- 
ing it. 

Three or four years ago Colonel Preston, a native 
resident of Lexington, Va., urged upon the attention 
of the white churches, both North and South, the int- 
portance of furnishing some more ¢irect intellectual 
aid and stimulus to the colored pastors of the South. 
These pastors are, by the force of thetr position, the in- 
tell: ctual as well as the spiritual leaders of the freed- 
men. A large proportion of them were slaves, and 
have been compelled to assume responsibilities for 
which they feel poorly prepared. The churches over 
which they preside contain a membership of consider- 
ably over a million, mostly Baptists or Methodists. It 
is evident that these churches cannot be provided with 
educated pastors for some time to come. Meanwhile 
the work must move forward under the guidance of 
those already appointed. A more responsible and 
on the whole a more interesting class of religious 
teachers is not to be found at the present time in all 
the world. Colonel Preston urged the selecting and 
appointing of evangelists to labor with these pastors, 
whose aim should be not revivalism, but to enlighten, 
solidify, purify and make efficacious in daily life the re- 
ligion of this race in the present forming crisis of their 
spiritual history. 

The first body to take practical measures toward 
carrying out these suggestions, and almost the only 
body which could initiate such measures, was the In- 
ternational Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America. Upon asking: for a 
‘man fitted for this work, their attention was directed 
by Southern whites to the Rev. H. E. Brown, who 
had been known to them since the close of the war as 
a fearless and faithful Northern missionary to the col- 
ored people. For nearly three years now, with the 
hearty indorsement and co-operation of Sonthern 
whites, whose prejudices were at the close of the war 
as strong as they could be, Mr. Brown has been en- 
gaged in his present work. The plan which he follows 
is to go to some central place and call together fora 
few days or a few weeks the pastors, Sabbath-school 
teachers and prominent members of colored churches 
of all denominations for systematic study of the Bible. 

The interest taken by the colored people in these 
meetings exceeds the most sanguine expectations. At 
Newbern, N. C., for example, a convention was held 
All the 
pastors of the colored churches in that city were in 
attendance, and others came from a wide region of 
country around. Twenty-six pastors, seven preachers 
without charges, five Sunday-school superintendents, 
and twenty one Sunday-school teachers spent from 
four to five hours daily during the whole time in the 
study of the Bible and in consideration of the best 
methods of Christian work. Similar conventions have 
been held at various other points with like results. A 
letter from the pastor of the largest colored church in 
Savannah, Ga., speaks in the most emphatic and 
touching manner of the abiding results of a convention 
of this sort held in that city a year ago. This pastor 
was a slave, and has had no school advantages, but the 
call to that chureh was from heaven, and, like a good- 
ly number of his yoke-fellows, he now eagerly seizes 
upon all the friendly help he can get. This work of 
Mr. Brown is just within the range of such pastors. 

Incidentally also Mr. Brown has secured the pre- 
paration of a series of ‘‘ familiar talks upon science,” 
which are eagerly sought for by the editors of papers 
for the colored people. These articles are now being 
simultaneously published, week by week, in twenty- 
five such papers, reaching nearly the entire reading 
population among the freedmen. 

Of course the work of the Y. M. C. A. is only 
supplementary to that of other slower-acting 
agencies. But at this stage of their progress it is ex- 
ceedingly important and its suecess most significant. 
It involves the creation of no new machinery. It is 
calculated to infuse life and elevate the tone of agencies 


already in existence. There will be few statistics to 
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reveal the amount of influence exerted by such effort, 
for wisely Mr. Brown refrains from orgavizing asso- 
ciations. But the undenominational basis of the Y. 


M. C. A. permits its agent to labor among all classes of 


colored people witheut arousing sectarian jealousy. 
The success of the work so far is one of the Inany sigus 
that the colored people are rising with wonderful 
rapidity and are moved by aspirations promising 
greater things in the future. 


THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF 
MUSIC. 
BY FRANK NEWMAN. 

USIC is an art, and like all arts is of great an- 
M tiquity. Its origin is unknown, por have we 
any certain knowledge of its primitive state: but it 
was doubtless coeval with man, and naturally sprang 
from the varied expressions of the voice, caused by 
emotion, excitement, joy, etc., and its regulation prob- 
ably was suggested by the modulated songs of birds. 
In its earliest histury music and mythology are syno- 
nymous terms: the Hiudoos, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans alike claim it from the gods. Among the 
Hindoos especially, as far back as history extends, it 
was treated philosophically and mathematically. 

According to oldest Brahminical records, the Hindoo 
scale has seven chief tones, representing so many 
heavenly sisters. Their scale, as follows, shows the 
Sanscrit to be as soft and singable as the Italian: ‘‘Sa, 
Ri, Ma, I’a, Dha, Ni, Sa.” 


They also have quarter tones, but all are irregularly | 


distributed, and while the Hindoos possess an ear for 
melody, they have no conception of harmony. ‘These 
are probably the earliest tracings of notation, althougb 
it is claimed that among the Egyptian records music 
was earliest found. It is koown tohave attained ahigh 
degree of perfection then, and it is evident trom 
apcient Egyptian paintings that they had a knowledge 
of harmony as well as welody. The Hebrews bor- 
rowed their musical system from the Egyptiaus, aud 
were imitators merely untilthe time of David, who is 
consi: ered the real founder of Hebrew music. Our 
knowledge of Hebrew music is obtained from holy 
writ, and is very scant. From Jubal, seventh only re- 
moved from Adam, until 600 years after the deluge, in 
the dialogue between Laban and Jacob, there seems 
to be no mention of it. 

The Greeks and Romans, who received their Know!l- 
edge of music from the Egyptians (the Romans more 
especially from the Greek~), held the art in high es 
teem, and yet our knowledge of Greek music is ex- 
tremely vague, owing doubtless to their imperfect nota- 
tion. This was based upon their alphabet, which they ab- 
surdly mutilated in its application, making at Icast one 
thousand signs, while their scale consisted of but two 
octaves. The lowest note was A, the first space 
in the bass of modern music, and resembled ours of the 
present day precisely in the disposition of its inter- 
vals ; but it was arranged in tetrachords and not in 
octaves. Whether they comprehended counterpoint or 
harmopy is doubted. The Grecks, however, did not pos- 
sess our idea of harmony: harmoniké with them meant 
arrangement and rhythm of melody. Pytbagoras had 
formed a scale on the seven planets : 

Moon. Mercury. Venus. Sun. Mars. Jupiter. Saturr. 
E F G A B Cc D 
The ‘‘sun” was ‘“ Mese,” the coutrolling middle note 
around which the others circled. Eventually, if you 
had played the notes A B C DE F G, you would have 
played the Greek one octave diatonic scale. ‘The Ro- 
mans had reduced the endless Greek notation to fifteen 
letters, which eventually was reduced by Ambrose, 
born 333 A.D., to seven. This Bishop of Milan re- 
duced the cumbrous Greek nomenclature, reformed it, 
adding four tones, and gave to it the seven letters of 
the Roman alphabet, A, B, C, etc. And tohim are we 
indebted also for the ‘‘ Cantus Ambrosianus,” which 
was the basis of the Gregorian system, two centuries 
later, and which latter is considered the foundation of 
all that is grand and valuable in modern music. To 
the fathers and monks of the early Christian church 
are we indebted chiefly for the knowledge and perfec- 
tion of music; and it is doubtless true that they de- 
rived their music from the Hebrews rather than from 
the Greeks or Romans, since that of the latter nations 
was eventually discarded by the church. After Greg- 
ory’s time various attempts were made to displace the 
complicated systems of notation, the use of letters and 
syllables ; and about the end of the tenth century seven 
parallel lines were employed, with dots or points to 
express notes. All along from the eighth to the twelfth 
century short lives, twirls and hooks, called ‘‘neumes,” 
were used in notation and written above the song 
words. Their origin is unknown, but from them came 
our modern system. About 840 Hucbald, monk of St. 
Amand, Flanders, made the first practical fixing of 
notes, and our staff and clef systems are based upon 
his reforms. But to Guido, a Benedictine monk of 


| Arezzo, in Tuscany, about 1022, are we indebted more 
than to any one else for the positive departure from 
old methods. He avoided the Greek nomenclature, 
reduced the lines of the staff to four, and placed the 
notes between as well as onthe lines. He also added 
a bass note answering to the G or so/ in our bass clef, 
designated this note by the Gamma (J/°), the third 
Greek letter (hence the word gamut). and substituted 
his hexachord, ‘‘ ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,” in the place of 
the Greek tetrachord, ‘‘te, ta, the, tho.” This scale, 
which Guido derived from a stanza of a monkish hymn 
to St. John the Baptist, is what we now use, with the 
additional ‘‘si,” made in the seventeenth century by 
Le Maire, and the substitution of ‘‘do” for ‘“‘ ut” by 
the Italians, as softer and more euphonious. The 
stanza which here follows possessed the peculiarity of 
having the first syllxble of each line sung to a note one 
degree higher than the first syllable of the line that 
preceded, and Guido had genius enough to perceive 
and supply it: 
Ut gneaut laxis 

Resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum. 

Famuli tuorum, 

Solve po)luti 

Labii reatum. 

Sancte Joannes.”’ 

Up to this time the plain chant contained notes only 
of equal time, rhythm being unknown. But in the 
thirteenth century Franco, of Cologne, first intro- 
duced the distinguishing notes, the long, breve and 
semi-breve, and their subdivisions. This system has 
been improved upon, but substantially exists: and to 
Guido and Franco are we indebted for our present sys- 
tem of notation. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
AN INIERVIEW. 
HE other day, in one of the trips which Jennie and 
I occasionally manage to take, we fell in with 
Dr. ——. I will not give his name. He is a phvsician 
of national, I may even say of international reputation: 
but as my object in this letter is to report the conver- 
sation which I had with him, and as my experience is 
that men who endeavor to quote me generally get my 
opinions somewhat awry, I will give no name and so 
dono personal injustice. We had been talking on 
various topics medical and hygienic bhefore the con- 
versation reached its personal tone. 

Laicus. Doctor, are there any plain, simple general 
rules of health which a busy man like myself can easily 
comprehend and apply, and which would make him 
a more efficient worker? Iam not asking for medical 
advice for an invalid, but for health rules to add to the 
vigor of a fairly healthy man. 

Doctor. Yes; in the first place, do no work before 
breakfast. 

Jennie. Good. 

Laicus. I have been accustomed to do some of my 
hest work before breakfast—that is, before the family 
breakfast—trising at five o'clock and working two or 
three hours on a cup of coffee and a cracker or a roll. 

Doctor. The French werk in that way somewhat, 
but all such work is a spurt and costs an immense 
amount of vitality. The result of ante-breakfast work 
is two-fold: first, the body is in no good condition for 
good work the rest of the day, and the dravghts on 
the future life are large and the wearing ont of vitality 
excessive. Rise betimes. For most mena rapid sponge 
bath every morning is a good thing of course. Dress 
leisurely, either throwing the window open and breath- 
ing the outer air, or after completing the toilet taking 
five minutes’ walk on the piazza or the sidewalk out- 
side, and then sit downto breakfast, which will natur- 
ally be a relatively light meal. 

Jennie. Should the bath be with cold water? 

Doctor. That depends: the water shonld be com- 
fortable, not so cold as to give a chill for the purpose 
of getting up a reaction. Each individual must de- 
termine the question of temperature for himself. 

Laicus. And you do not recommend physical exer- 
cise before breakfast? 

Doctor. No; not for most men. Some are so cir- 
cumstanced that they must do household or out-door 
work before the first meal, and the body accustoms it- 
self to the necessity; but the other is the better way. 
Between breakfast and dinner are the best working 
hours of the twenty-four. 

Laicus. What shall the dinner hour be, noon or early 
evening? 

Doctor. It makes no difference. In the country the 
patural dinner hour is one or two o’clock. The worker 
should rest a little before dinner and for an hour at 
least after dinner. He may take a nap in the after- 
noon if he is so inclined, and then from four or five till 
tea time may do light work. His tea will be a light 
meal, and he should give the evening to recreation and 
rest. If he lives in the city, five or six o’clock will be 
the more natural bour for dinner. There are no better 


preserved workers in the world than the Englishmen. 
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| They rise late, breakfast at nine o’clock or later, lunch 


at one or two, take a cup of tea at four, and then their 
day’s work is over. Following tea comes a ride or 
walk or some other form of out-door exercise; dinner, 
a leisurely, social and enjoyable meal, is taken at six. 
The evening is given up to having a good time. They 
go to bed at eleven or twelve. I speak now of the 
workers. The nearer you get to the Queen, and the 
more fashionable the society, the later is the dinner 
hour, and the later in consequence the next morning's 
breakfast. Then every year, for from four to six 
weeks, the workers of London leave the city for their 
vacation in the country, especially in Scotland or Tre- 
land. 

Laicus. What do they do there? 

Doctor. T asked one of them once, and he replied, 
“We are groomed.” They do nothing but get in good 
condition for the next season’s work. We work: too 
continuously in America and with too little breaks in 
our working hours. 

TLaicus. What of night work? 

Doctor. T have done some night work of course. It 
is sometimes a necessitv: but no man who wants to 
keep himself in best working condition should work 
before breakfast [whereat Laicus shook his head and 
Jennie said ‘‘(fo0d”’ in a whisper] or after tea [ whereat 
Jennie shook her head and Laicus said “Good” in a 
whisper]. Yours, &c., LaIcvs. 


FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 
TRUTH ASG IT 7@ IN JESUS, 
By THE Rev. E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


HE report is industriously circulated that a seri- 

ous defection from Christian faith is in progress 
among the stndents of our colleges. The real state of 
the case is misunderstood and misrenorted by men 
who seem incapable of discerning the signs of the 
times. The evacuation of untenable positions, the 
abandonment of obsolete and useless weapons, and the 
concentration of strength on the few strategic points 
of defense or attack, are sure to give rise to outcries. 
of alarm. 

If men are quitting their hold upon this, that and the 
other thing which trembles and shakes in their hands, 
it is that they may get firm grasp of those things that 
cannot be shaken. It becomes the duty of Christian 
teachers to try and discriminate, both for themse!ves 
and for others, between the incidental and essential 
things of Christianity ; between the things which con- 
cern the philosophy of faith and the things which con- 
cern the /ife of faith. Not that the systematic rela- 
tions of truth should be neglected, but that the essen- 
tial things may receive primary attention, and their 
establishment become the basis of all critical and the- 
ological explorations. 

It is of supreme importance that attention should 
now be directed to the ‘‘ truth as itis in Jesus” (Ephe- 
sians iv., 21), by which is meant the truth as it is de- 
clared in the doctrine and revealed in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, in distinction from all pre- 
vious or subsequent declarations and formulations of 
truth. It is well-nigh universally acknowledged that 
Jesus is not merely the incomparable character, but 
also the pre-eminent prophet. It is not much ques- 
tioned that he spoke out of an inspiration and with an 
authority such as no other religious teacher has pos- 
sessed. Renan, Mill, Miss Cobbe. Theodore Parker 
agree ip this with the most orthodox. It follows that 
one who is seeking fortrath cannot reasonably decline 
to become his pupil. It follows that no one can rea 
sonably expect to become successful in his search for 
truth who for any cause declines this discipleship. It 
is pretty certain that if Jesus is not authority in re- 
spect of religious truth (not by virtue of his office so 
mrch as by virtue of his inspiration and vision), then 
there is no authority. We can only guess. Agnosti 
cism is our refuge. : 

Now, just because, for various reasons (some of 


| which are not highly creditable to the Christian 


church), many men have overlooked the ‘‘ truth as it 
is in Jesus,” they have become agnostic. And unless 
we can bring men back from ‘schools of philosophy 
and theology into Christ’s primary school they will 
more and more go over into this desolation of agnos- 
ticism. 

And it may be remarked, in passing, that few who 
have that phrase, ‘“‘ the truth as it isin Jesus,” in their 
lips as a dogmatic slogan, seem to be aware in what a 
profoundly practical and ethical connection it stands 
in Holy Scripture. The man who will carefully peruse 
the 4th chapter of Ephesians will see that St. Paul con- 
ceived of that truth not as a system of formulated doc- 
trines, but as a rule of conduct and character which 
the humblest man is competent to discern and com- 
prehend. It follows, again, that the search for essen- 
tial truth is a simpler task than is commonly supposed, 
and that ‘‘the truth »s itis in Jesus’”’ lies not in the 
questions which divide theologians into schools and 
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churches into sects, but in the facts and principles con- 
cerning which there is scarcely any division or dis- 
pute among Christians. 

The growth and spread of this conviction operates 
to make the subjects of it sharply distinguish essential 
Christian truth, which concerns conduct and character, 
from the manifold theories and explanations and sys- 
tems which have heen built into and upon and about 
it, and to put all these secondary things into one great 
liberty of disagreement. To many persons this seems 
dangerous. It is not dangerous, but quite otherwise. 
It is that which will in the end save Christian faith 
and doctrine. The questions of church government 
and discipline, the questions of ritual, the theories of 
atonement, regeneration and retribution, however im- 
portant and interesting, are secondary. ‘They do not 
appear in the Gospels. They are fruitful in factions. 
And yet multitudes fancy them to be the questions on 
which the destinies of the Christian church depend. 
They stick for the truth as it is in this or that great 
theologian, or as it is in historic catechisms or denom- 
inational creeds, imagining and insisting that ‘‘ the 
truth as it is in Jesus ”’ is the truth as it is in these re- 
verend theologians and venerable confessions. Their 
mistake operates to repel thoughtful winds from Chris- 
tianity, and contributes to propagate a powerful pre- 
judice against the Christian church. 

Turnivg from the flerce and angry contentions of 
Wesley and Toplady to find that one of them wrote 


* Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and the other, 


** Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
we perceive that their disputations were in the super- 


_ ficial things, and that their agreement was in the essen- 


tial things of Christianity. So it was in the ‘‘ Taylor 
and Tyler” controversy in Connecticut, of which few 
persons can now give any intelligible account. So in 
almost all theological controversies. The well which 
holy Father Jacob dug with pious care is very deep, 
and oftener than otherwise men have nothing to draw 
with. The living water is elsewhere accessible and is 
freely given. The truth men need is in Jesus. It is 
for use in every-day and universal human life, and may 
be tested by any one who will put himself into the dis. 
cipleship and service of Jesus. 

But there is the difficulty—a moral one. Men are 
less inclined to submit to the government of what they 
already know to be true than to push the intellectual 
pursuit of truth. Their knowledge is in excess of their 
obedience. But the way into the kingdom of truth is 
through obedience. This is the law of Christian life 
and knowledge. On the other hand, even were it pos- 
sible for one to push his inquiries with such vigor as 
to penetrate the mysteries that encompass godliness, 
and to gratify his intellectual curiosity, yet, without 
the discipline gained by obedience and the freedom at- 
tained in service, his heart would be still restless and 
unsatisfied. So Pompey boldly forced his way into the 
Holy of Holies in the Jewish Temple, only to find the 
habitation of God a silent and vacant chamber. But 
the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus” is inexpressibly more 
than is put or could be put into any spoken or written 
doctrine. The written word is only the frame in which 
is held up to view the living and eternal Word! What 
language could express the truth as it is in the life of 
Jesus—in his righteousness, purity, love, gentleness, 
patience, compassion and self-devotion? In this inde- 
scribable life is manifested the unutterable glory of the 
truth. To Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What is truth?” the 
best answer is found in Pilate’s exclamation, ‘‘ Behold 
the man!” Asin a picture of Raphael or in a sonata of 
Beethoven there is that which transcends all powers of 
word-description—else there would have been no such 
picture or sonata—so there is a beauty and glory in Je- 
sus himself that not even his own lips could have ade- 
quately expressed. Therefore, that men might so 
clearly see it as to bein no doubt of it, ‘‘ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” The vital ques- 
tion is, What shall one say to the claims which this 
truth makes upon him? Let the theologies stand apart 
for a little while, not without due reverence. Just 
now a Gospel ison hand! Whether theologians and 
catechisms are or are not in agreement with this 
‘* truth in Jesus,” or how far they are in agreement or 
non-agreement, are questions of small import as com- 
pared with the vital question of our own personal 
agreement with it. There is no blessing comparable 
with that which follows its cordial acceptance and obe- 
dience. There is no conceivable condemnation like 
that which inevitably follows its rejection and disobe. 
dience. Our weak thought may swing to and fro be- 
tween very narrow limitations of religious knowledge; 
we may be baffled here and there as we try to penetrate 
the mysteries of godliness, and to frame explanations 
and theories of the relations of truth ; we may be unable 
to reach the heights of affirmation on which many 
stand undoubting, while we shrink with horror from 
the agnosticism or negations that paralyze Christian 
activity and hope—but we can fall back upon and rest 
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in the ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus,” feeling sure that we 


are resting on no paltry fragment, but upon the great 
essentials of Christian truth—upon that which manti- 
fested in life was the love of Jesus ! which is able to make 
men wise unto salvation, and to conduct them where 
they shall some time see more clearly and know more 
fully. 


LOST BUT NOT FOUND. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


~‘YHRIST came to avery religious, a very churchly 
community. In the city of Jerusaiem there were 
upward of four hundred synagogues. They were di- 
vided not as ours are to-day, by sectarian lines, but 
by race antipathies. The representatives of each sep- 
arate province into which the Jews were scattered, and 
from which many had returned to their native land, 
had their separate synagogues. Parthians and Medes, 
and Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia and Cappa- 
docia, and Phrygia and Pamphylia, and Egypt and Rome, 
Cretes and Arabians, each had their separate place of 
worship. Ten men were enough to constitute a worship- 
ing congregation; and that a congregation need never 
be lacking, ten officials were appointed whose business 
it was to attend the synagogue service even though 
no one else was there. Every town and village had its 
synagogue, and with ita parish school. Bible study 
was universal; indeed, there was no other. Bible 
helps—or hindrances—were multitudinous. Commen- 
tators were voluminous. Every verse was subjected 
to a microscopic examination; every bit of gold was 
jhammered out on the gold beater’s anvil to the thinnest 
kind of thin plate. All schools were religious; all 
teachers were teachers of the law and the prophets or 


of the commentators thereon. New England iu its 


golden age—if it ever had an age more golden than the 
present—was not better provided with means of grace 
and religious privilege than was the Holy Land in the 
first century. 
But outside the charmed circle that entered the syna- 


gogue, there to worship and be instructed, there was 


absolutely no religious instruction. There were neither 


home nor foreign missions. The common people, 
that caught fish in the lake, or sowed wheat in the 
fields, or served as porters in the city streets, or vavi- 
gated the ‘‘ ships of the desert ’’ from Damascus to the 
Mediterranean, were left out of account by the doctors 
of divinity of that day. They did not understand the 
literary niceties of interpretation, the delicate refine- 
ments of theology which delighted the hearts of the 
scribes. Some of them went to worship and learned 
the interpretation of patience in listening to theological 
aud critical essays which they could pot comprehend ; 
more of them stayed away; and the good people who 
went to church with their prayer-book or their Script. 
ures in their hand wondered at the impiety and god- 
lessness of the ‘‘ publicans avd the sinners ” and what 
they were coming to in the day of general judgment. 
As to foreign missions it was unheard of. The pious 
people of the age had an idea that pagans were given 
over hopelessly to a reprobate mind. That Greek and 
Roman, Scythian and barbarian could be brought to a 
knowledge of the true God they thought neither possi- 
ble nor, to tell the truth, desirable. If they had lived 
in our day they would have been contented to go to 
their own churches; they would have made little or no 
attempt to preach the Gospel] to the negro, or to civ- 
ilize the Indian, or to Christianize the ‘‘ heathen Chi 
nee.”’ 

Coming to the church in such an age, that which was 
characteristic of Christ was not that he preached and 
taught—it was emphatically an age of preaching and 
religious teaching, from Lebanon to the southern 
desert—but that he carried his preaching and his 
teaching to the publicans and sinners. He left the 
pious people in their synagogues to say their prayers 
and read their Bibles, and went after the publicans and 
sinners—the fishermen, the farmers, the porters, the 
traffickers. His first public sermon in the synagogue 
at Nazareth defines his mission. ‘* The Lord hath sent 
me,’’ he said, ‘‘ to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captive and recovery of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.”” When 
he preached in the synagogues the crowd that thronged 
them elbowed out the pew-holders. Soon the syna- 
gogues could not hold the audience, and he preached 
in the fields, the streets, the sea-shore, with a rock or 
a boat for a pulpit. When publicans and sinners in- 
vited him to their homes, he accepted the invitation 
and made the dinner-table a school and the guests into 
aclass. As soon as he had educated a dozen men in 
the principles which he came to teach, and had in- 
spired them even in small measure with his spirit, he 
sent them on an evangelistic tour through the villages 
of Galilee. He subsequently enlarged the evangelistic 
mission to seventy, and sent them on a like tour among 


1 [International Sunday-school Lesson. May Iist.—Luke xv., 
1-10. Golden Text: Luke xix., 10, 


the more widely scattered population of Perea. His 
last words to his disciples were a command to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
And the apostle who of all others was most influen- 
tial in molding both the church organization of the 
first century and the theological thought of eighteen 
centuries, was throughout the whole of his active min- 
istry a foreign missionary. 

Of course such a breaking over all the religious 
conventionalities of his day brought upon him the 
reproach of the religious people. ‘‘A preacher is 
to be judged,” they said, ‘‘ by the audience he gathers. 
This man a prophet of righteousness! Have any 
of the rulers or the orthodox believed on him?! 
He merely gathers the rabble: the audiences that 
flock to hear him are not the pious and the godly and 
the well instructed, but the publicans and the sinners, 
the drunkards and the harlots. His is a congregation 
of tramps.” To such critics Christ replied by various 
parables, but their criticism never swerved him from 
his appointed path for aninstant. On one occasion he 
told them that the physician came to heal the sick; 
they were well and needed no physician. On another, 
that a king had invited them to a feast: they went to 
the synagogue and listened to the invitation, but they 
did not really accept it, and that he and his apostles 
had come to invite in the lame and halt and blind from 
the highways and the hedges. On still another, that 
they listened deferentially to the command of the 
Father, ‘‘Go work in my vineyard”; but they never 
went; he preferred the boy who seemed contemptuous- 
ly to refuse, but really went. On another he illuas- 
trated his position by three stories, recorded in the 
15th chapter of Luke, two of which are appointed for 
our study to-day. He was, he said, a shepherd, and 
deliberately left the ninety and nine sheep in the safety 
of the synagogue to go after the one who had strayed 
into the wilderness. He was like a woman who had 
lost a piece of money; he had not come to take care of 
the nine pieces which were in the strong box, but to 
hunt, as with a lighted candle, for the one that was 
missing. This was his definition of his mission. The 
Son of man has come to seek and to save that which 
is lost. 

The nineteenth century repeats the first. We too 
multiply churches in our Christian cities, towns and 
villages. The Methodist denomination for 1880 ap- 
propriated nearly fourteen million and a half for 
churches and local mission work, alittle over half a 
million for missionary operations; the Presbyterian 
church, eight million and a half for the churches oc- 
cupied by Christian households, a little over one 
million for missions, home and foreign; out of six 
million and three quarters spent in church work by 
the Episcopalians, three-quarters of a million went to 
missions; the Congregational record looks a little 
better—out of three million and a half of ecclesiastical 
expenditure, peariy one million went into mission 
work abroad and at home. Statistics are notoriously 
deceptive. The Methodist church. for example, is 
emphatically and essentially a mission church in many 
localities. These statistics would not serve as a just 
comparison of the mission work of the different de- 
nominations, but they serve to demonstrate that we 
are expending from three to ten dollars totake care of 
the sheep in the fold and the money in the strong box 
to every dollar we expend in seeking and saving that 
which is lost. 

But I need not appeal to statistics. I appeal to the 
observation of my readers. On Murray Hillin New 
York; in the Back Bay in Boston; on the West Side 
in Chicago, where houses are large and roomy and 
population far from dense, churches abound; they 
nestle in colonies; their steeples are so close together 
that the sweet jingle of their Sabbath bells serves 
almost asa chime. But where tenement-houses frown 
upon each other across the narrow streets, and chil- 
dren swarm, and population is denser than in the 
church-yard, grog-shops drive their most thriving 
business, churches are rare and even chapels compar- 
atively few. The same fact reappears in our smaller 
villages. In a little village not fifty miles from where 
I am writing these lines, a Protestant population of 
perhaps a thousand is made to support six Protestant 
churches; there are two mill villages within the ra- 
dius of a mile and a half, and a mission in each which 
barely lives, sustained by the prayers and labors of 
half a dozen; indeed, I am not sure but that one is 
dead. A friend tells me ofa village in Kansas with 
about the same population and with three Presbyterian 
churches—an American Presbyterian, a United Pres- 
byterian and a Reformed Presbyterian. We equal if we 
do not surpass Palestine in the number and the variety 
and the delicate shades of difference in our synagogues. 
We take excellent care of the one in the fold; but what 
are we doing for the ninety-nine in the wilderness? 
We pay no end of money *o guard our own piece of 
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silver in our strong box: what are we doing to 
hunt up the nine pieces that have rolled off into the 
dust and the darkness? 

Our church organizations are not adapted to reach 
them; are not intended to reach them. They are 
placed in our towns and cities among the rich resi- 
dents, not where the poor live. They are made luxu. 
rious in furnishing and resplendent in architecture 
under pretense that the best is none too good for God. 
For God! The cushioned seats that we sit upon: the 
stained-glass windows that moderate the light that 
puts a halo around our not saintly heads; frescoing 
that makes the beholder uncertain whether he is in a 
church or an opera-house till he looks to see whether 
there is a stage or a pulpit; a choir who furvisha 
musical performance which needs only a programme 
and applause to make a sacred concert of the first 
quality—these for God? Nonsense! Let us not d- 
ceive ourselves; they are our Sunday luxuries, as 
much so as the easy chairs, the paintings and engrav- 
ings, and the grand pianos in our parlors at home. 
Adwission to these religious church:s in our great 
cities costs more than admission to the privileges of 
the most luxuriously furnished club. A fair pew-rent 
in a fashionable church in New York city costs more 
than a quarter of a year’s income of a well-to-do me- 
chanic. This is exceptione]; but everywhere pew- 


rents exclude, not indeed the poor. but the indifferent ; 


that is, the wandering sheep. When occasionally a 
Gospel tent is put up for the churchless, conservative 
minds query the wisdom of the movement; whena 
hall is opened they complain that it empties the 
churches; when Mr. Moody preaches in a hippodrome 
they measure his success by the increase of church 
members in the synagogues round about. If the 
money does not go into our strong boxes, if the sheep 
is not added to our fold, if the publicans and sinners 
are not induced to swell the census of synagogue wor- 
shipeis, the search for the lost counts for little or 
nothing. Isthisatravesty? Is it not serious, solemn 
and even alarming truth? 

In the last twenty-five years there has been some 
progress toward amore Christian Christianity. Mis- 
sion chapels have been built and city missionaries em- 
ployed in our great cities. If we do not sweep the 
floor for the lost coin, we at least hire a housemaid to 
do it for us; so much is gain. Preaching has been 
popularized and simplified, made more Scriptural, 
more Christian, less scholastic. Free seat experi 
ments have been tried; churches thrown open at one 
service on the Sundsy; pew-rents lowered, or free 
seats provided, or, better perhaps than either, church 
hospitalities increased; the best churches no longer 
leave their sexton to do the seating; the deacons or 
the trustees or an appointed committee of young men 
welcome the stranger at the door. Home and foreign 
missions have been undertaken, and with an increasing 
faith in their practicability and sense of their impor- 
tance. Young Men’s Christian Associations have or- 
ganized to carry the invitation to the highways and 
the hedge<; to throw the net where the fish are, in- 
stead of expecting the fish to come and seek out the 
net and get into it. For all this let us give devout 
thanks; for all this take courage. And yet is there 
not cause, abundant cause for belief that if Jesus of 
Nazareth were to come to earth to-day, and were to 
act on the same principle on which he acted when he 
was on earth before, he would be found again leaving 
the synagogue for the streets and the fields, the coin 
in the strong box to sweep in the dust and the dark- 
ness for the lost coin, the sheep in the folu to look 
after the sheep in the wilderness? 

Some ministers will read this account. You are 
taking good care of your own flock; what are you do- 
ing to seek and to save the lost? Some Sunay-school 
teachers will read it. You are protecting your own 
sheep; what are you doing to gather unto Christ the 
wanderers, the publicaus and the sinners of your city, 


town, village? Sume fathers and mothers: you are. 


teaching your children; what are you doing to save 
*“*nobody’s child”? These are questions which it 
seems to me the first ten verses of the 15th chapter of 
Luke ought to press home upon us for our answer, as 
we must answer them when we stand before the Great 
Shepherd to give account of our ministry. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarFrts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Christ follows wherever we 
stray. 

ist. To teach how the Oriental shepherd discovers 
his loss of a sheep and finds it. 

Let the teacher draw four lines on the blackboard, 
making a square to represent a sheep fold. To show 
the dvor, leave a small opening in one side. With 
green or brown chalk represent thorns around the top 
of the wall to keep the wild animals from leaping over 
into the sheep-fold. Draw sheds at the back of the 
enclosure, and tell that the sheep weut into them to 


| sleep. Draw a shepherd’s crook inthe opening for the 


door, and tell that the shepherd counted his sheep as 
they went into the fold one by one under his crook. 
Ask the children what they think he would do if 
he found that he had one less than he ought to have, 
then tell them how he would close the door of the 
sheep fold, and go off to the mountains and fields to 
hunt for his lost sheep. Tell that he would lay it on 
his shoulders and carry it, if he found it too weak to 
walk. Tell also that he would call his friends and the 
other shepherds to rejoice with him because he had 
found his lost sheep. 

2d. To teach that Jesus is the Good Shepherd. 

If any child in the class can repeat the twenty- 
third Psalm let him do so, and then have all repeat it 
in concert with the teacher. 

To correct any false ideas the children may have, 
tell the story of a little girl who said that she ‘didn’t 
want to be a little lamb, and have wool all over her.’’ 
Teach that Jesus calls himseif our Shepherd, because 
he wants to give us loving and tender care. Let the 
children here sing some little song that they know 
about the Shepherd. (There are many such little 
pieces in ‘*‘ Songs for Little Folks,” published by Big- 
low and Main, New York.) 

3d. To teach that Jesus came into this world to seek 
and to save the lost. 

Teach that Jesus’ sheep-fold is heaven, and that all 
his sheep have to be sought out and brought in. Tell 
how Jesus came into this world, and lived, and ate, 
and walked with those who were wicked that he might 
findhis sheep. Tell the children that the angels re- 
joice with Jesus when he finds even one, and read 
Luke xv., 7. Tell how proud and wicked men spoke 
unkind words about Jesus because he went among 
sinners. Give to the children crooks cut of paper, 
with the golden text written upon them to carry 
home. 

4th. To teach that those who are saved shall be his 
jewels. 

Let the teacher read or the children sing one verse 
of ‘‘ Precious Jewels.” Let the second parable which 
forms a part of the lesson for to-day be illustrated by 
a band of coins such as Oriental women wore across 
their foreheads. That trinket may be easily imitated 
by using the *‘ bangles” now worn, or by cut*ing out of 
silver paper a band six inches long, and an inch wide, 
stitched or pasted on velvet to which little round 
pieces of paper representing coins could be attached 
with thread. The text tells us that the woman had 
ten pieces, but had lost one. Let the teacher leave out 
one piece, and direct the attention of the children to 
the fact that one is missing. 

Let them guess what the woman did to find her lost 
piece, then tell them how she sought for it. 

Apply the parable by telling the children that Jesus 
knows it and misses them if they are not loving him, 
just as the woman missed her coin. 

Teach that the Holy Spirit is sent through the world 
to seek for the ‘‘ jewels”’ which Jesus misses, but that 
little children and grown people can hide themselves 
away as coins cannot do, and thus make the heart of 
the loving Saviour sad. Sing 

*Toougno I forget bim and wander away. 
Kindly he follows wherever I stray. 


Back to bis dear loving arms would | flee, 
When I remember that Jesus loves me.”’ 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, thou wilt deliver us from the overmastering 
power ot our senses. Thou bast been gracious to us in the 
bestowal of thyseifthroughtbem. Thcu! ast been tous the 
wonder of the world. Therein are we fitted to live in this 
sph re, and to perform the duties whicn belong itoit. We 
veseech of thee that thou wilt grant unto us, more thao this, 
that we may live by faith as well as by signt; and that our 
joy more and more may rise to that nigher life and those 
noble sentiments with whicn thou basi enricoed us. By 
Dature we have sought the joys whicao flow througn the 
lower fountains and suurces; but by grace thou bast taught 
us to ri& to yet bigh resources and fount»ins of joy, woose 
water is as toe water of life: and in our iife, day by day 
there is perpetuai strugegie, there is continual conflict, as to 
whether we shail be governed by sigbt aud sense, wiih only 
tne joys of trougni and feeiing as an amusement in the in- 
terlud: s of life, or Whetner we snaii be governed by our rea- 
son, by our love, Dy Our conscience, by bope, and by the 
whole plenitude of faith, bolding ali passionsin subjection. 
In this doub' ful warfare, sometimes it is Israel that prevails, 
anags Meltimesitis Ammon. We desire by the poweruf God 
80 entirely to Overcome as that our passions may be cruci- 
fi d. We desire that they may be completely subdued, until 
every thought and every feeling is submissive to tue Di- 
vine Will. 

Lord, thou hast been the Author of our life: be thou thc 
Finisnber of it. Let cs not follow thee afar off. Because thy 
voice is po: as the voice of nature or of trumpets, let the 
still, sma.l voice of God be in us; and by thy power lead 5 
cay by day, tnat every day may be a day of travsfiguration, 
and tbat every night may be a night luminous with the pres- 
ence of God and with holy thoughts. 


Grant unto us, we beseech of thee, such power in spiritual 
things as that we may accept witbout harm the under 
things, drawing them and turning them to our best good, 
and to our bighest estate. Grant us so to be anchored in the 
divine law, and so to be established in the consciousness of 
God’s sympathy, as that we may have the full liberty of that 
love which is the sternest and most stringent They that have 
learned perfect obedience to the law of God cannot be held. 
Only they who fulfill that law are free. 

Grant unto us this freedom; or, if it may not come to us 
whoily in this life, may we perceive that our spbere is bigher 
as our aspirations are higher and nobler, and as we are learn- 
ing to live like thyself, not selfishly for ourselves alone, but 
for others likewise, and are coming into a spirit of concord 
with alltby holy universe. Grant that we may rejoice ex 
ceedingly to behold that all things are ours. We are Christ s, 
and Christ is God’s, and we are beirs of God, and joint beirs 
with Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon al! 
the households of this church and this congregation; and 
may the spirit of peace abide therein. Open tbe gate of 
heaven upon thy servants, that into their households may 
flow unobstructed a stream of celestial light. 

Bless the little children, and be very gracious te them. 
Bless also those who are advancing from childhood into 
youth and manhood, and be abundantly kind untothem; and 
when they shall go forth, may they go equipped, hating evil 
and loving goodness; and may they be strong in the Lord. 

May thy servants that are bearing the burdens and cares 
of the hous: hold be strengthened therein. In the presence 
of God may they learn more and more their own strength 
and their own joy; and may they be able to cast all their 
care upon thee. 

If the y are called to fulfill the duties of a Christian life in 
the midst of obscurities and poverty, or in the bondage of 
sickness, may they be wil'ing to be Christ’s martyrs. May 
every one of them be willing to follow thy Work wherever 
thou hast appoi:ted his path. 

We pray for peace in ali the nations of the earth; and in 
order that there may be peace, we pray for knowledge and 
for purity. We pray that m+n may grow in such strengtb and 
goodness as that oppression shall no longer be able to hold 
them down. May all the nations of the earth speedily come 
to that blessed day of prediction when no man shal! need to 
say to his b other, Know ye the Lord? inasmuch as every 
map sball know thee, from the greatest unto the least. 

Andtothy name we will give the praise, now and ever- 
more. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST.* 


“Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, bim 
will I confess also b+ fore my Father which isin heaven. But 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Fatber which is in heaven.’’'—MATT. x., 32, 33. 

HRIST demanded that all those who followed him 
should do it in the way of open avowal, frank 
commitment. He was not popular with the great and 
the fashionable; he was not in sympathy with the men 
who held the reins of control, whether in civil or ec- 
clesiastical affairs; and the more clearly he opened his 
ideas of life and character to men the fewer there were 
that sympathized with him. Men were so far under 
the dominion of ambition, of self-knowledge and of 
pleasure, that almost all of those who thronged his 
steps came, as it were, to gain some personal advan- 
tage. Those who approached him did so from the 
very lowest motives to the very highest—though there 
were very few who, in approaching him, were actuated 
by the best motives. Even a feast of bread brought 
mento him. An unexpected feast in the wilderness 
raised his reputation more than his Sermon-on the 
Mount, so much more powerful is the body than the 
soul among men. 

There was also a following of men who had a vague 
moral aspiration. There was something in them that 
was touched by his discourses. They did not know 
what it was. They had akind of hunger for some- 
thing. They thought that perhaps it was hunger after 
righteousness; and it was—for men’s thoughts are 
like birds that are bewildered and lost, and that fly 
here, there, and every whither, and are really seeking 
their nests, but do not know where to find them. 

Now, what Christ required in his lifetime, while men 
were ground him personally, was, that whoever de. 
sired his services should be willing to accept him and 
own him ; that they shonld be willing to say, ‘‘I ama 
follower of this Teacher’’; more than this, that they 
should be willing to say, ‘‘I believe in him, I trust 
him, Iam not afraid to be associated with him, for 
good or for ill.” He demanded an open, honorable 
choice as between the true life of the soul and the bod- 
ily life. He demanded that those who chose to live 
the higher life should be willing to own it before men. 
He demanded a frank and courageous avowal of their 
moral duties, and of their adhesion to him for the sake 
of those duties. : 

The method of confessing Christ at that time was 
very simple. It consisted in men’s associating with 
him and avowing that they were his disciples. The 
method now is different. Christ is no longer with us 
in any visible form; neither does he walk the sides of 
Olivet ; nor is he to be found at twilight in Gethse- 
mane. His voice is not heardin the street. There- 
fore now there is no such way as then existed of asso- — 
ciating ourselves with Christ. But in the closing part 


* SUNDAY MORNING, April 3, 1881. Lesson: Eph. I. 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 51, 424,997. Reported express- 
ly for The Christian Union by T.J. Ellinwood, 
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of the chapter which I have just read to you we find 
this declared: 

‘* He (God) raised him (Christ) from the dead, and set bim 
at hisown right band in the h-avenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, aod might, and dominion, and every 
pame that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come ; and bath put all tvinpgs under his feet, and 
gave him tobe the bead over all things to the church, which 
is bis body, the fullness of him that filleth ali in all.” 

Is the church Christ? No; but the qualities which 
Christ develops in men when they are brought together 
and made luminous are a more perfect representation 
of Christ to men, I had almost said, than Christ him- 
self in person would be. If you consider that Christ is 
made manifest amopvg men on earth not in a visible 
form, but in a representation of the qualities which 
gave him character and reputation, and if you consider 
that the grace of God tbrough the Holy Spirit develops 
in different men according to their nature—in some 
through intellection, in some through judgment, in 
some through conscience, in some through imagina- 
tion, in some through benevolence, in all through vari- 
ous forms of self-denial and affiliatiun—then you can 
understand that if you take a thousand men every one 
of whom has been made summerlike by the inshining 
of the Holy Spirit, and every one of whom is repre- 
senting in certain degrees some of the great elements 
of the Christ life, and bring them together, you have a 
body of men that represent Christ more perfectly than 
he would be represented if he walked solitary among 
men. It is Christ with a commentary, itis Christ with 
an unfolding—an unfolding of a kind which lies within 
the plane of our perception and judgment—that can 
best be understood. 

So it is not without reason that it is said that the 
church is the body ot Christ. It may be said that 
there is no representation of Christ anywhere else by 
so large a number of people, and in so high a degree, 
as is found among those who associate themselves 
with the name of the Lord Jesus Christin the churches. 
In that sense the church becomes the body of Christ ; 
and in so far as members of the church are devel- 
oped by the Spirit of God into high Christian experi- 
ences and actions, he is in them, and he is all in all. 
Whatever is good in the church is a representation of 
Christ, and is the fruit of Christ’s direct personal influ- 

-epce upon the hearts of his followers. 

Now, to follow Christ is to be where Christ is most 
signally manifest, where he is most disclosed, and 
where the world comes to understand that he is best 
kpown. 

What, then, is the church? It is called the body of 
Christ. But is not the body of Christ something un- 
speakably better? When we shall see him as he is, we 
shall marvel at the low conceptions which we framed 
of Christ. Nevertheless, he has gone up into the spirit 
land. 

A church to day, in its inmost sense or genius, is a 
body of people associated for the purpose, first, of tes- 
tifying their iove and loyalty to Christ; secondly, for 
mutual sympathy and helpfulness in endeavoring to 
live a Christlike life ; and thirdly,that there may be an 
aiding, by every method of instruction, excitement and 
support, of all those around about them who are feebly 
striving to enter into the higher spiritual state. The 
first reason for the existence of the church is love and 
loyalty, made public by individual testimony; the next 
reason for it is mutual helpfulness in entering upon the 
difficult task of a high spiritual life; and the third 
reason for it is that there may be alight in the com- 
munity which shall not be extinguished by business, 
by ambition, by politics, nor -by anything else, and 
which skall testify to men as to the way of God. These 
three great cardinal elements are the reasons for the 
existence of the Christian church. 

Though it has any amount of organization, as the 
Roman church, or though it has organization in a less 
degree, as the Episcopal church, if the body of its 
members are true in these three things, it is a church 
of Christ. If men are associated together for love and 
loyalty to Christ, for helping one another to live better 
lives, and for witnessing to the truth inthe community 
in which they are placed, they are a true church of 
Christ, no matter how much armor they have that is 
unnecessary. 

The adjuvants, the exterior forms of the church, are 
relative to the wants of the age, or to the corruptions 
of the age, as the case may be; but the essential nature 
of the church is that spirit of Christ which dwells in 
its members, and expresses itself in love and loyalty to 
God, in love and loyalty to each other, and in love and 
loyalty to their fellow men- who need them. The 
church is only the physical carrying out of the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself’’; and that church 
is the most Christlike that the most perfectly carries 
out that spirit and that the most effectually produces 
in the community the impression that it carries it out. 
This is the only institution on earth which has such a 
purpose. There is no other institution of men that can 


be called universal. The church, in its true estate, in 
its real genius, is the sublimest institution that the 
world knows, or has ever known, and it is fitly said 
that Christ dwells in it.. Whatever there is of Christ 
in the world has its representation in those who asso- 
ciate together for Christ-worship, and for the spread 
of the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. While there 
are many governments, Many economic organizations, 
many institutions and methods, by which great ends 
are accomplished, and while all of them, in their 
sphere and place, are not unworthy, there is but one 
organization that undertakes to lift men out of the ani- 
mal life, out of secular conditions, and to enable them 
to develop a whole character in the invisible realm of 
faith, or a larger manhood in Christ Jesus; and that 
isthe church. Undertaking to aid men, it becomes a 
teaching institution. By the voice of its minister, and 
by the voice also of its members—for every man who 
has a word to say is God’s minister ordained to say it 
—it becomes a recovering institution to the needy and 
the lost. All other humane institutions have sprung 
from the loins of the church. It is a great reservoir 
of beneficence. It has for its primal thought, for its 
very genius, the love of Godto man. Nay, God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son to die forit. It 
becomes a witness of faith in that great truth. There 
be hospitals, there be asylums, there be retreats; the 
world is coming to be full of humanities; but they all 
sprang from this great humanity of God, his love to 
man, and from the attempt of the church to repro- 
duce, in some degree, a community iu which that 
should be the dominant influence. All the philan- 
thropies of to-day that stand throwing javelins, and 
slinging stones, and letting fly arrows at the church, 
are every oue of them the offspring of that great prin- 
ciple of sympathy and love which the church has set 
forth in this world. Itis set to keep alight of the 
moral law in the community, and to be a witness for 
Christ as One who is yet living to deliver men from 
their sins. 

It is in such an institution as this that I think every 
man who hopes for salvation through Jesus Christ is 
bound to enroll himself. It is the prima facie duty of 
every person who believes that Christ loves him, and 
that he has entered upon a life ot love to Christ, to 
associate himself with those who are endeavoring to 
love Christ. There may be exigencies in which a man 
cannot do it; but they are the exception, and not the 
rule, 

When a person goes into church life what does he 
say? Does he say, ‘Look at me. I am a saint. I 
have to hold myself down to keep from transfigura- 
tion or ascension”? Is that the idea with which men 
join the church? Woe be to the man who has the 
shade or the shadow of such a conception. He is a 
man on whom the light, the glory of God, as it irradi- 
ated the face of Jesus Christ, has shone. He is a 
man who has had a conception of what it is to be 
poor in heart, of what it is to love God and his fellow 
men, of what itis to make his whole life luminous 
with this domivating principle; and when he looks at 
himself and sees how far he is from it, when he tries 
to attain it and sees how difficult it is to transform 
his life to it, he says, ‘‘I hear that there is a place 
where men help one another, and where Christ is made 
known through the reflected experience of hundreds 
and hundreds of people; if there is such a place 
I will go to the door and see if they will let me in; 
and I will say to them, ‘Here is a poor creature that 
thinks he has been living a Christian life, but that 
has found out his mistake, and wants to come in 
and learn. Can I be helped here? Is there anybody 
here that can tell me anything that I need to know? 
Is there anybody here that will put his arm under me 
and lift me up out of the low condition in which I 
am living??” When a man comes into the church he 
says, ‘‘I want to be Christlike, and I do not know 
how to become so: can I be taught and helped here?’’ 

When one has thus come into the church, and has 
begun to have the scales fall from his eyes, and to 
have a clearer conception of who Christ is, and of 
what the life of Christ is, then there is another element 
developed—the fegling that Christ should have the 
credit and glory. 

_ This is a matter that discriminates between a vulgar 
soul and an honorable soul. Every man who has the 
slightest impulse of honor says, ‘‘I am glad to take 
credit for anything I do; but to go under false colors 
I cannot.’’ And for a man to be lifted up from the 
lower walks of human life, for a man to feel himself 
inspired with nobler conceptions, for a man to believe 
in God, and to be conscious that there is in him an 
answering love to Christ’s love—for a man to take 
these things and then to make men think they are de- 
veloped in him by the power of his own will, and that 
he is able of himself to resist temptation, without giv- 
ing any credit to the Author and Finisher of his faith, 
without any recognition of that silent, distilling influ- 
ence which night and day keeps him from harm, and 


lifts him toward heaven, that he may receive from the 
ever-opening portals of God’s heart angelic help—that 
is the quintessence of dishonor. To be clothed in- 
wardly, and inspired, and fed, and exalted, and 
crowned with Christian experience, and not to have 
one word to say of Christ who is the Author of it, is 
utterly impossible to ap honorabl® man. The two 
things are absolutely incompatible. And when it is 
brought before a man that he has a duty of allegiance, 
of affection and of recognition to God, the Author of 
his faith, if he neglects it can he call himself a Chris- 
tian in any proper sense of the term? Real Christians 
not only confess their imperfection, and recognize the 
Source of all the inspirations by which they are striv- 
ing to rise higher, but they manifest before the world 
the purpose of performing their duty as Christians. 
In other words, their confession of faith is substan- 
tially this: ‘‘I have been a sinner, and am a sinner; 
but I have been illumined by the grace of God to see a 
higher and a better way of living. According to the 
measure of my strength I have begun to walk in that 
better way, and Iam determined to follow it to the 
end of my life.” How well they fulfill this declaration 
will depend upon their origin, their character, their 
temperament, and their conditions, and upon the-pro- 
portion of the young and ignorant that are in the 
church. The teaching that they receive, the interior 
soul-developing influences or the external creed-bear- 
ing influences that are brought to bear upon them— 
these and a thousand other things will vary the suc- 
cess with which their purposes are carried out. But 
it varies no more than every other element in human 
life varies. 

Men come into the church that they may be suc- 
cored, that they may he taught, that they may be held 
up. They confess before men that they are sinful, and 
they profess that they desire to rise above sinfulness 
in all the parts of their lives. They say, ‘*‘ We are 
here as sinful men, that we may be helped and made 
holy.” Those who go into the church attain different 
levels all the way up from the lowest to the highest. 

Therefore, when men look upon the church and see 
how far church life falls below the ideal that they have 
of it, they do not act fairly in forming severe judg- 
ments concerning it. In the first place, you will bear 
in mind that the casual spectator, beholding church 
life, sees mostly those men who are in the heat of bat- 
tle. Who are the men whom you criticise when you 
look upon this church? Merchants ; lawyers; men who 
are seeking political offices: contractors : men who are 
thrust out into society where they are struggling on the 
right and on the left, and where there will be the most 
contingencies that will bearthem down. But who are 
the other members of this church? The silent foot- 
step of the nurse who goes from bed to bed—yoa 
never hear that. Nor do you know her career. A 
mother who watches in a house where God is tempting 
her by a Satan of a husband —you do not know what is 
the secret life which Christ develops in ber. They 
that gather children as chickens are gathered under a 
hen, and that breod them—you do not know much 
about them. Holy women that, like the apostles, visit 
prisons to deliver from the house of bondage those 
that are cast therein—how many follow their steps? 
How many come out where there is the really sweet, 
genial, succulent life of faith, and, seeing all these 
things which go to make it up, say, ‘‘ That is the 
church life!” It is only the wrestlers, it is only the 
men who are in the battle-field, it is only the men who 
are in more or less of temptation, that lead to criti- 
cisms of the church. 

I think no man has been more honest, certainly no 
man has been more earnest, than I have been in con- 
demning the faults of the church; but no man in this 
world ever had a deeper, a profounder or a more 
tender sense than I of the value of the life of Christ 


which does, after all, inhere in the church as it does 


nowhere else on earth. When I see the hindrances to 
Christian life, whether it be in creed, or doctrine, or 
ordinances, or what not, I denounce them; I thunder 
at everything which seems to hinder the sweet flow of 
Christian life in the brotherhood of men; but I know 
that nowhere else is there a set of men so nearly like 
Christ as many that are to be found in the churches of 
Christendom. With all its imperfections and external 
shortcomings, the church is the very center and foun- 
tain of all those beneficent influences which flow out 
upon the whole community at large. 

When the church stands 1n this attitude before men’s 
minds, and they are urged to make themselves mem- 
bers of it, there is a great variety of reasonings on the 
subject. One of the first things that men are apt to 
say under such circumstances is that they do not feel a 
disposition to run before they are called. They say, 
‘‘Here is a perfect machinery tor working upon the 
emotions. Men are got together in crowds, and they 
are plied with sentimental thoughts which tend to stir 
up the feelings. Then, when the social impulse is kin- 
dled under eloquent and impassioned address, they are 
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set in motion and they rush intothe church. But Idonot 
propose to be caught by any such machinery as that.” 

If human nature were only perfect we shoud not 
need machinery of any kind. If the attempt to bring 
men out of a worldly life into a spiritual life were facile 
and easy, it would not be necessary that there should 
be any of the manipulations that take place; but con- 
sider that all the courses of society are tending to carry 
men down toward animalism. There is a moral] in- 
fluence of gravitation that is working back in the phy- 
sical life of every man. All the thoroughfares of busi- 
ness are exerting on men a diffusive influence, to say 
no more than that; and toa large extent men’s com- 
panions are drawing them away from rational, and still 
more from spiritual, thoughts. 

When, therefore, by any means we kindle a counter 
influence, whereby there may be produced a feeble suc- 
tion toward religion, men stand and criticise. Nobody 
complains that one is carried away by the rush of busi- 
ness and pleasure; but when in some faint and feeble 
way we attempt to shut off the outward storm, and 
kindle a light within, and bring men’s thoughts toa 
tender mood, then men lift up their hands and cry, 
‘¢Qh! machinery! machinery!” Is it not about time 
that we had some machinery? Is wickedness only to 
have machinery? Are men to bave liberty to carry 
their fellow men into captivity, away from God, away 
from heaven, away from father and mother, and away 
from their children? and are they to ridicule those 
who seek, according to the best of their ability, to cre- 
ate an influence that shall bring them back? 

I would rather, of course, that people should come 
into the church deliberately and calmly; but if they 
will not come in so, I desire that they should come in 
by social bias and social sympathy. Or, if they will 
not come in so, I wou'd have them come in by fear 
rather than not come at all. 

But whatever may be the motives that bring meninto 
the church, however unlettered, insufficient and want- 
ing in moral culture they may be, if when they come in 
they are instantly taken care of, and the church per- 
forms its duty to them, hundreds and thousands will 
be saved who otherwise would not be. The beginning 
of a Christian life and character may be essential to 
the joining of a church, but the building of a Christian 
life and character is tie appropriate business of 
church life. 

It is said that men rush into the church too soon, 
too hastily. Men who have been waiting for thirty- 
five years, and have heard not less than thirty-five 
hundred sermons, and have been almost persuaded to 
be Christians no less than a hundred times in their 
life, accused «f being too hasty! After they have had 
forty years of deliberation, and one hour of haste, 
men bring this accusation against them. 

And men say that this business is too solemn for 
haste; that until one has really accomplished some- 
thing he ought not to go into the church. This sounds 
wise; but when you measure it with common sense by 
parallel cases in worldly life it certainly is not wise. 

Here is a depraved and degraded man asking for help 
to reform. Should he not be assisted? Is it so easy 
for a man to walk away from his animal nature, from 
his old habits, and from the seducing influences around 
about him, that it is wise to tell him, ‘*‘ Now do not 
let anybody know that you are undertaking to live a 
Christian life’’? Is solitariness in a social being who 
is striving for a higher way of living the law of so- 
ciety generally? No. Itis justthe other way. Should 
a man wait til) he has reformed before he asks anybody 
to help him reform? 

When a child has been overmastered by temptation, 
and, after a week’s misery and wretchedness, he goes to 
his mother, and lays his head in her lap, and weeps as 
if his heart would break, and says, at last, ‘‘ Mother, I 
must tell you something or I shall die,’”’ and pours into 
her ear the tale of his temptation, his evil and his 
shame, ought he to have reformed first, and told her 
about ita yearor two aflerward? He felt that he 
was in danger of shipwreck, and he went right to 
her. 

And shall not men who are surrounded by ten thou- 
sand temptations go into church life, where they will 
be surrounded by every reforming influence which they 
need 
religion, be disallowed in religion? No man ought to 
join a church without an honest moral end; no man 
ought to say, *‘It will be more respectable for me to 
join a church,” and join it simply on that account. I 
can understand that a man might say, ‘‘I believe it 
would be good for my children if I were to become a 
member of the church; and for their sake, though I 
do not believe I know anything about it, I will join.” 
That is faulty, though I think it has a gracious, bene- 
volent side to it; but for a man to say, ‘‘I have come 
down to the city, and am beginning to be recognized 
as an active business man, and I must not be too eco- 
nomical. I will dress as well as anybody, and my chil- 
dren shall make a show, and I must see in what church 


Shall the social principle, which is the life of 


are the most influential members, and get a pew there, | 


for it will be known in New York that I belong to that 
eminent church, that has an eminent man for a preach- 
er, and that has an eminent choir behiud him ’’—fora 
man to make that kind of a bargain is not honorable. 
In so far as motives are concerned it is mean. Yet 
even that may be a means of salvation by and by. 

Then, there are others who think that the doctrines 
and ordinances and discipline of the church are not 
congenial. Do you go into church life merely to find 
congeniality—that is to say, religious self-indulgence? 

If you caa, enter a church that is alive, that is 
active, that is self-denying, and in which you have 
more liberty for rational worship than anywhere else ; 
that is to say, enter a church where you can do the 
most good and get the most good. That is the rule 
of religion. 

If I went into a strange city, and found a holy man 
ministering in a Roman Catholic church, I cannot con- 
ceive of my becoming a communicant in that church, 
burdened with two thousand years of accumulation of 
outward things; but, nevertheless, if [ found that in 
the churches of my ordinary faith and sympathy there 
were ministering carnal aud godless men, if I found 
that when I went to them I got nothing but buffets and 
setbacks, and if, when I went to the other church, I 
felt drawn nearer to God, and had higher and nobler 
feelings, do you suppose it would take me a minute to 
decide which I would choose and which I would pass 
by ¢ I would not wait a single moment; nor would I 
advise anybody to wait. . 

There came to me (I never told it in public be. 
fore, and of course it will not be mentioned—it is 
confidential! ) a member of my own church—Cbrist’s 
own church under my gen:ral care—the mother of a 
young woman, who said that her daughter had be- 
come very greatly fascinated with the Roman worship, 
and wanted to unite with the Catholic church. I said 
to he:, ‘‘ Tell your child to wait one year, until her 
mind and judgment are settled, and if at the end of 
that time she shall find that she is drawn neusrer to 
God and to heaven in that communion and worship, 
let her come to me, and I will take her by the hand and 
carry her to the door and put her under priestly guid- 
ance that shall look after her.’ She did, and I sat 
down and wrote a letter toan honored Catholic pastor 
in this city, and said to him, ‘‘This lamb bas found 
greener pastures in your fields than in mine; and I 
commit her to your charge, to bring to heaven;’’ and 
she is a happy Christian in that communion. 

I would do it again if it were necessary; for when I 
speak about the fellowship of churches and of the 
unity of all who name the Lord Jesus Christ, I am in 
dead earnest. Ido not believe in external unity, but 
I do believe in internal unity; and I say to any person 
of sufficient age to form a judgment, and of sufficient 
experience to know what is beneficial or disturbing to 
him, ‘*‘ Go into that church which draws you nearest 
to the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

I would rather ride in the most rickety third class 
car that was ever on rails if it was taking me right 
home than to ride in the most superb parlor car that 
ever was built if it was taking me away from home; 
and anything that will bring you to Christ, and make 
you more Christlike, is your right and privilege. 
Therefore, because there is some ordinance or ab- 
stract tenet or creed in the church that you do not be- 
lieve and cannot accept, it is not wise in you to reject 
the church. Why should you make that an objection 
to any church life? 

But men say, ‘‘I do not need it. I can live as well 
out of the church as in it.” Possibly you can. Some 
may. There are families that are churches; the apos- 
tle wrote of such churches ; as, for instance, where he 
said, ‘‘ With the church that is in thine own house’”’; 
but what are we to think of a man who has been edu- 
cated in a church which teaches him that he has no 
obligations to those who are less favored than he? 
You can live well enough, can you? 

Do you owe nothing to the community’ Are you 
under obligation to nobody except yourself? Is that 
the principle on which you act? I say that every one 
who is living a godly life should by association in the 
Christian church live it in behalf of those who are 
weaker than he. You may not need the church per- 
sonally; but you should go into the church, if not for 
your own sake, for the sake of others. If God has 
given you such privileges that you are living as high 
as or higher than the church, then you should unite 
yourself with the church, that those with whom you 
are associated shall have the benefit of your influence. 
In withdrawing yourself from the church, you selfishly 
withdraw yourself from men whom you have the 
power to help. Who shall feed the lambs? Who 
shall defend the flock? | 

Therefore, I call upon every man who is hiding his 
light to take off that which hides it, and let it shine, 
that all who are in the house may see it. Do you say 
that there is a great deal of light besides the light of 


the church? If a Christian merchant in New York 
kiadles a flame in his store until the store cannot hold 
it, and it pours out into the street, there may be more 
light outside than is wanted there; but if he were to 
extinguish the light inside, there would not be any 
outside. 


Religions Retws. 


Affairs in Bulgaria.—A correspondent writes: ‘ It is 
just three years since the treaty of San Stephano was 
signed. It is interesting to note what changes have taken 
place during this time. A new form of government; a con- 
stitution submitted to and adopted by the people; a semi- 
independent principality, ruled bya Prince in accordance 
with Jaws made by a Nationa] Assembly; the rising into 
power ofa part of a nation for 400 years under the domin- 
ion of the Turk; the substitution of one language for an- 
other; of a code of laws founded on something else than 
the Koran; the replacing of Turkish with Bulgarian sol- 
diers for the most part; the substitution of Russian for 
Turkish officers in the army; of Bulgarians for Turks in 
all civil oftices—these are some of the changes as seen in 
the present state of affairs. Not the least remarkable is 
the change as regards the safety of life and property now 
compared with what it was formerly. Not one complaint 
is heard of now where hundreds were made only a short 
time ago. Not that perfection is found; on the contrary, 
imperfection abounds. We hear it said that in affairs of 
justice, and places and matters where self-interest is con- 
cerned, there is but little if any difference—but little if any 
improvement. For instance, itis reported that a minister 
of war threatened to resign if the design was persisted in 
of clothing the soldiery with cloth made in the principality 
rather than in cloth imported from Russia. In the erec- 
tion of a palace for the Prince it is charged that funds 
are used wastefully and even recklessly. Certainly mer- 
chants and traders are bindered by the vew and heavy 
duties laid on all goods entering the principality. There 
are some changes which are not for the better; drun- 
k-nness and immorality are not on the wane. A style 
of dress and living has been introduced and is followed 
by many of the youth that must consume al! their in- 
comes and lead to seek toadd thereto. The opinion seems 
to be gaining ground that to attend a ball is one sign of 
civilization, There is now a great call for education, and 
money is found for the erection « f school edifices destroyed 
by the late war, when, in the same place, nore is found to 
repair churches desolated at the same time. There is a 
great scarcity of teachers. Educated men are in demand 
for governmental service. It is sad to see the great ad. 
vance in Sabbath-breaking. A late visit to Sophia showed 
me how great had becn the chunge in this respect. Hun- 
dreds of Bulgarian shops are flung wide open now, where 
a few Jewish sbops were three yearsago. In this city the 
market day has b>en changed from Monday to Saturday, 
specially to favor the Bulgarians, to the detriment of the 
Jews. This has been done, I am told, very extensively, 
and for the same reason, all through the principality. The 
increase of intidelity seems to be vastly greater than of 
piety. So far as our special work is concerned, we bave 
great reason to be thankful. In the three years past five 
houses of worship have been erected capable of accommo- 
dating each from 250 to 400 hearers, and attentive audi- 
ences gather in them week by week. Besides these 
churches, one of which is in this city, a commcdious build- 
ing has been erected capable of accommodating fiom fifty 
to seventy five pupils, here in this city, which bad at 
its opening thirty-five students in attendance, studying to 
become teachers, helpers and preachers. The spirit of op- 
position is far from being dead, but it seems now to be tak. 
ing a more quiet yet none the less effectual form: that of 
engaging, by the promise of heavy salaries, our helpers 
and teachers in government empley. There is a very great 
increase ip the desire to purchase the Scriptures. One col- 
porteur reports the sale of 250 Bibles in the past five 
months, some of them in a place that refused even to look 
at his books two years ago. It is a time to thank God and 
take courage. With great joy we welcome the coming of 
the new brethren and sisters whom we hear are to leave 
America in a few months.’’ 


The New York and Brooklyn Congregational Association 
met in this city, April 12th, in the Centra] Congregational] 
Church, the Rev. William Lloyd, pastor, the Rev.S. H. 
Virgin acting as Moderator. Among the minister; pres ‘nt 
were the Revs. Willard Parsons, O. H. Hazard, R. S. Un- 
derwood, Anson Gleason, W. McKay, G. D. Pike, William 
H. Whittemore, Edward Beecher, D. D., H. M. Storrs, D.D., 
A. Underwood, H. R. Harris, 8S. B. Halliday, W. F. Crafts, 
J. M. Whiton, William Westerfield, Jr., and Henry Ward 
Beecher. The letter of resignation of the Rev. T. R. Slicer, 
of Brooklyn; asking for a certificate of Christian character, 
was referred to a committee who reported a resolution 
accepting the resignation, which was unanimously adopted. 
Dr. Edward Beecher read the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the application of the Rev. H. N.. 
Wright, of the New Lots Church, for admission into the 
Association, and the application of that church for advice 
as to its action toward Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright was 
originally a deacon in the Episcopal church, was after - 
ward connected witb the Methodist church, and had some 
time ago been in charge of a Congregational church on 
Long Island, from which he was dismissed by the Long 
Island Association. The report sets forth that the princi- 
pal objection of the Long Island Association to him seemed 
to be the fact that he bad not been regularly ordained a 
minister of the Gospel. It was decided that a council) of 
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ministers be appointed to consider Mr. Wright’s case. 
Reports from the churches being in order, Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher said great spiritual interest was manifested 


in his church, and that between 100 and 200 new members . 


would be admi'ted in the coming May. Mr. Beecher gave 
notice that the usual summer excursion of Congregational 
clergymen wuld start from this city on the evening of 
June 15th. At the afternoon session the Rey Messrs. J. 
M. Whiton and (. D. Pike spoke on the relation of the 
Government to the education of the illiterate masses, and 


- Mr. Beecher read an exegesis on ‘** The Theology vf Paul,”’ 


which was followed by a discussion on how to read the 
Bible. The next meeting will be held with the Rochester 
Congregational Church, on Oct, 11th. 
Installation at eed —In response to an invitation 
from the Congregational church of Oswego, N. Y., a 
Council convened at that church April 5th for the exami- 
nation and installation of the Rev. J. A Biddle, who has 
been preachivg there for the past six months. The Rev. 
James Douglas, of Pulaski, was chosen Moderator, and the 
Rev. G. A. Pelton, of Sandy Creek, Scribe. The protract- 
ed examination in the afternoon was,ably sustained by 
the candidate. The Council unanimously voted to install 
him, and the interesting services called out a good audi- 
ence, notwithstanding it was oue of the stormiest even ngs 
of the season. The Rev. A. F. Beard, DD, of Plymouth 
Church, Syracuse, preached the installation sermon, and 
the Rev J.C. Holbrook, D.D., of Syracuse, made the in- 
stalling praver. The charge to the pastor was given by 
the Rev. W. A. Robinson, of Homer, the mgbt hand of 


fellowsbip by the Rev. G. A. Pelton, and the charg» to- 


the people by the Moderator. The church has prospered 
under Mr. Biddle’s ministratiors, and bis people are 
warmly attached to bim. 


The Examinations of the Students in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest were concluded 
Thursday, April 7th. The Board of Directors of the 
Seminary accepted the resignations of the Rev. Drs. 
Blackburn, Elliott, Halsey and Patton. The Rev. Dr. B. 
P. Warfield was elected Prefessor of Theology; the 
Rev. Dr. W. G. Craig, of Keokuk, Iowa, was elected Pro- 
fessor of Church History; the Rev. D. C. Marquis, of St. 
Louis, was elected Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesi-; the Rev. Dr. Herrick Jobnson, of Chicago, was 
elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric; the Rev. Dr. Halsey 
was re-elected Emeritus Professor, including Church 


’ Government and the Sacrament; the Rev. E. L. Curtiss was 


chosen Tutor in Hebrew. This is the Seminary which has 
received such large gifts from C, H. McCormick, Esq. 
It bas never had a large number of students, and a new 
faculty has now been chosen in the hope of increasing its 
prosperity. 

The Buffalo Congregational Church.—Just one year ago 
this month the first consultation was had with Home Mis- 


sionary Secretary Holbrook, in Buffalo, N. Y., as to the 


expediency of forming the First Congregational Church 
in that city. It was decided to go forward, and a church 


_ was organized, aad the Rev. Geo. B. Stevens installed as 


pastor. On the 5th instant, the Niagara Square Free Will 
Baptist church edifice was purchased for the new society 
for $15,250, one-half down and the balance in six months. 
The whole amount is raised or pledged, and the house is to 
be renovated and occupied at once. It is a tine edifice and 
centrally situated. Tnere have been additions to the Con- 
gregational church at every communion. There isa large 
and flourishing Sunday school, a good congregation and 
well-sustained prayer-meeting, and the whole cutlook of 
the enterprise isin the highest degree encouraging. The 
society as been self-sustaining from the first. 


General Summary of Work by the Missionaries of the 
American Sunday-School Union from March 1st, 1880, to 
March Ist, 1881, and comparison with previous year: 


| 1881. 1880 
New schools organized........ . ae 1.277 
Addresses and Sermons................-. asda 6,704 5,977 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The closing exercises of Princeton College will take place 
April 26tb. 

—Bishop Littlejohn bas returned to Brooklyn after an ab- 
sence in Europe of six months. 

—The Rev. F. Von Schlumenback is conducting a very use- 
ful work among the German population of this city. 

—The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
have called the Rev. John F, Williamson to become their 
pastor. 

—The Rev. Reubén Thomas, of Harvard Chureb, Brook- 
line, declines the call to the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, of Philadelpbia. 

‘—A valuable lot has been purchased at Madison Avenue 
and Sixtieth Street, in this city, and will become tbe site of 
a new Methodist church. 

—The Rev. E. C. Ray, of the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Elizabeth, N. J., has accepted a call from the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

—The New York Presbytery held its semi-annual meeting 
in the Scotch Church in Fourteenth Street Aprii llth, and 
the Brooklyn Presbytery met on the same day in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. 

—The Rev. F. W. Greeley resigned the charge of the Congre- 
gational church in New Haven, N..Y., April 10th, Twenty- 


four united with the church April 3d—nineteen on profes- 
sion, the fruits of the recent revival there. 

—The Rev. Samuel! Colcord has accepted a call to the Puri- 
tan Congregational Chureb, Brooklyn. He commenced his 
labors on Sunday Jast, and preacned both morning and even- 
ing, giving practical sermons, as usual, to an interested 
audience. 

—The Union Theological Seminary bas secured the block 
bounded by Fourth and Madison Avenues, Sixty-ninth and 
Seventieth Streets, for $275,000; Governor Morgan, who was 
the owner of the property, subscribing $100,000 of the pur- 
chase money bimself. 

—Tne court has decided the contest tor the properry be- 
tween the portion of tne Presbyterian churcr, in Dunkirk, 
N. Y., recognized by the Presbytery,and the Rev. E. P. Ad- 
ams, deposed tor heresy, and his adnerents, in favor of the 
former. Mr. A. is ousted and the bouse is occupied by the 
church adhering to Presbytery. 

—The printed slips for enlisting the congregation and Sun- 
day-school in Bible memorizing and systematic Bible read- 
ir gz, which have been referr«d to in these columns as success- 
fully used by tne Rev. W. F. Crafts, atthe Courch of Christian 
Endeavor, Brooklyn, tave been 80 largely called for that he 
bas modified them for general use, with special reference to 
the Sunday-school lessons in the selection of the daily mem- 
ory verses, and nhas had a large number printed, in order 
to supply cbureses and Sunday-schools with them ata low 
price. They may be bad from the Sunday-school Teachers’ 
reading room, corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. B. M. Frink, of the Congregational church of 
Hamilton, Mass.. has resigned. 

—The Weatfield (Mass.) Mcthodists have unanimously asked 
for the return of their pastor, the Rev. Frederick Woods. 

—The Rev. Dr. Beckwith, of Waterbury, Conn., has received 
acall to tbe Toird Congregational Church of San Francisco. 

—The Rev. Charles Chumberlin, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at East Granby, Conn., died suddenly March 
80tb. 

—The Rev.C. E. Nash, of the Universalist church, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., bas been called to the church in Newtonville, 
Muss. 

—The Congregational church at Francestown, N. H., has 
been experieucing a marked spiritual awakening during the 
past two months. 

—The Episcopal church in Portsmouth, N. H., will cele- 
brate its 250th auniversary the 2ist, and lay the corner-stone 
of anew buiiding. 

—The Rev. E. 8. Gould, having resigned the pastorate of 


the West Brookfield (Muass.) Congregational church, goes to 


Providence, R. 1. 

—The Kev. L. H. Angier has taken up pastoral work with 
the Second Congreyational Church, at Greenwich, Conn., 
and will contioue until August Ist. 

—The Rey. O. D. Clark is calied to the Congregational 
church io Stoughton, Mass.; the Rev. George C. Meigs, of 
Manstield, Pa., Presbyterian, to the First Church of Charies 
town, Maas. 

—The Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Conn., has pub- 
lished a missionary concert exercise prepared for his own 
school, which coudenses a@ great deal cf information intoa 
very small spece. 

—Toe Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Counce Mass., has been 
elected as Secretary of tne American Unitarian Associa’ ion, 
in place of the Rey. Rusd Shippen, who has been called to 
Washington, D.C. 

—The Rrattlie Square Church, corner Clarendon Street and 
Commonwealth Ave: ue, Boston, will be sold early in May. 
Tne society worsbiping in this edifice is nearly two hundred 
years old, and its extinction is a matter of great regret. 

—A service commemorative of the la'e John F. W. Ware 
and his labors for tre colored people of Baltimore, was held 
in Boston last werk. Goverror Long pr: sided and spoke. 
The principal address of the evening was delivered by Mr. 
Win. E. Matthews, of Washirgton, who gave a compreben- 
sive sketch of Mr. Ware’s life and work. 

—A “religious canvass’ of Harvard College, including the 
law and scientific schools, has just been completed, and it is 
found tbat the ** Trinitarians”’ constitute over sixty per cent. 
of the entire body of students; the Unitarians twenty-two 
und one-half per cent., the Congregationalists seventeen and 
one-balf per cent., and tae Episcopaiians twenty-nine per 
cent. This shows that there bas beena regular decrease of 
the Unitarians in Harvard and a steady increase in the 
Trinitarians, the Episcupalian element showirg the greatest 
growth. St. Paul’s Suciety (Episcopalian) bas lately petition- 
ed for permission to erect a chapel oo the college grounds 
for the accommodation of its members. It would not be 
under the juri-ciction of the Bishop, but simply a building 
for the purposes of the society. 

THE WEST. 


—The Congregational! church at Princeton, Ill., celebrated 
its semi-centennial Mare) 23d. 

-The Congregational church at Glenwood, Iowa, added 
twenty-two to its membership, Mare: 6tn. 

—The vestry of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Chicago, 
bave extended a call totne Rev. Wiliiam N. Webbe, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

—Ata meeting of the Chicago Presbytery, April llth, three 
young men received full licensure,and two a license to 
prexch through vacation. 

—The thirty eighth annual session of the North Indiana 
Methodist Conference began at Wabash, Ind., April 6th, 
Bisbop Simpson presiding. 

—Mrs. Ezra Bliss, of Columbus, Obio, has given $10,000 for 
the erection of a building in connection with Kenyon College 
(Episcopal), to be known as Hubbard Hall. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. C. Noyes, pastor of the Presbytérian 
church at Evanston, Ill., declines the Presidency of the Alle- 
gbhany University at Pittsburg, Pa. 

—There is great religious interest in the Coristian Church 
at Bloomington, Ill. The meetings are attended by immense 
audiences, and are conducted by Elder A. J. Hobbs, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

—Mrs. Gulick, of Spain, met a very large number of ladies 
at the rooms of the W. B. M.I., Chicago, Friday, April 8tb, 
and gave an exceedingly interesting account of her mission- 
ary work. 

—Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, whose translation to the see of 
Newark, N. J., is reported as probable, has written to Rome 
deprecating tbe proposed change, on the ground of his great 
attachment to his present charge, 


—The directory of the New England Church, Chicago, just 
published, reports a membership of 505, with 24 additions 
during the year 1880. It also containsa list of the objects of 
benevolence in which the church is interested. 

—Professor F. L. Patton’s resignation as pastor of the 
Jefferson Park Presbyterian Churcn, Chicago, was formally 
accepted Wednesday evening, April6th. Prof. Patton goes to 
Princeton Thevlogical Seminary to take the new chair of 
Christian Apclogetics. 

—The fifty-seventh anniversary of the American Sunday- 
School Union will be held in Music Hall, Chicago, Thursday 
evening, May 12th. Addresses will be made by the Rev. Jobn 


-Hall, D.D.. of New York, the Rav. F. A. Noble, D. D., of 


Coicago, and Daniel R. Noye-, Esq., of St. Paul, Minn. 

—By advice of a Council convened on the call of the 
Rapti-t ehurech at Mount Vernon, Il)., April 5th, of which 
Rev. I. N. Hobart, D. D., of Chicago, was Moderator, and 
Rev. Gilbert Frederick, of Centralia, Clerk, Mr. Walter B. 
Vassar, son of Uncle John Vassar, their pastor elect, was 
ordained to the Gospel ministry. 

~The lilinois Legislature refused March llth, by a decisive 
vote, to submit to tae people an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution prohibiting the sale and manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within the State. Many of the best temperance 
pcople, botb in the Legislature and out of it, think that what 
is needed is not more laws, but strict enforcement of those 
already existing. 

—April Ist, -Dr. W H. Ryder, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago (Universalist), bad the satisfaction of paying off the 
$50,100 mortgage whith his people agreed to pav provided 
he wou'd decline the call to New York. Dr. Ryderisa bappy 
man, and both heand hi church areto be congratulated on 
the ease and rapidity with which they have freed them- 
selves from this great debt. 

—Tre professors and students of the fonr theological sem- — 
inaries in and about Chicago, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyteri- 
an, and Congregational, beld their annual reunion on the 
evening of March 10th in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. The public services, which consisted of an address 
from a repr: sentative from each seminary, were followed by 
an elegant collation, to which all present did ample justice. 

—The Lansing (Mich.) Congregational Association met at 
Grand Ledge March 28th. C. B. Stebbins, of Lansing, wes 
elected Moderator. This association was organ‘zed a year 
ago, to accommodate a section convenient to the Detroit, 
Lansing and Northern Railroad. It comprises nineteen 
churches and about 1,100 members in parts of {ngham, Eaton, 
fonia, Clinton and Montcalm counties, extending from Wil 
liamston at the east to Greenville at the west. The Rev. 
J. L. Patton, of Greenville, gave an address on the topic, 
* What is it to Please or Glorify God ?’’ 

—The Board of Directora of the Theological Seminary of 
the Northwest met Wednesday evening. Avril 6th, to co: sid- 
erwho shall be called to take Prof. Patton’s place in the 
seminary. Among the names mentioned are Dr. Jokn Hall, 
of New York; Dr. Nicholls and Dr. D. C. Marquis, of St. 
Louis: Dr. Willis Craig, of Keokuk, and quite a number of 
others. The examinations in this seminary began Monday 
and continued till Thursday of last week. The exercises 
of the graduating class took place on Thursday evening. 
The Rev. Dr. S.T. Nicholls, of St. Louis, gave the annual ad- 
dress to thestudents on Tuesday evening. 

—Ata special meeting of the New West Education Com: 
mission, April Il-t, after listening to statements concerning 
the work from the Rev. Mr. Borrows, of Salt Lake City, it 
was voted unanimously to add $4,000 to the $10.000 already 
appropriated for an academy at Salt Lake. The directoz=s of 
the New We-t were gratified to learn that more tban 
#12,000 toward the establishment of this academy had been 
p'edgedin Salt Leake itself, and that, uncer the impulse of 
this enlarged appropriation, there is a prospect that an in- 
creased amount may be secured. The academy will have an 
excellent location, and. with the prestige already acquired, 
cannot failto bea great power for good in the territory. 
The attendance, bothin the primary and advanced depart- 
ments, is far in exeess of present accommodations. During 
the last year Mr. Rorrows has received ninety-two into the 
Congregational church of Salt Lake, seventy-eight of thém 
on profession. There are 240 in the Sabbath-schoo!. The 
adobe building, secured years ago by the Rev. Norman 
McLeod. in which Enpise> palian, Methodist, and Presbytert- 
an churches have in turn been organized, is used both for 
school and church purposes. As a rally-voint of Christian 
influence for Salt Lake and Utah it bas paid for itself a 
hundred times over. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Raptists have located the ** Bishop College” for col- 
ored people at Marshall, Texas. 

—A newchurch was d: dicated by the Congregationalists of 
Wilmington, N.C. March 12th. 

—The Rev. Robert Irvine. for many years pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Augusta, Ga., is dead. 

—The Rev. Stuart Robinsor. pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Louisville. Ky., and one of the most distin- 
guished ministers of bis denomination in the South, has re- 
signed his charge on account of advancing age and ill 
health. 

—The Congregational churches of Alabama have recently 
held a confererce in Mobile. Fourteen churches bave now 
been organized throughout the State, and the various meet- 
ings held during the week of conference were characterized 
by excellent spirit and by great hopefulness for the fature. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. William Morley Punshon, D.D., a well-known 
English Wesleyan minister, died at Brixton April 14th. 

—It now looks as if Rishop Gregg would be left alone in the 
Reformed Church of Eng'!and, Bishop Toke and several con- 
gregations having withdrawn. 

—The Rev. Henry Varley, who was preaching in this city 
not long ago as an evangelist, isnow running for Parliament 
against Mr Bradlaugh. 

—The remains of the Rev. Rowland Hill have been depos- | 
ited at the foot of the tower erected to commemorate the 
abolition of slavery in connection with Dr. Newman Hall’s 
cburch in London. 

—The parents of children in an English Congregational 
Sunday-school recently entertained the teachers at a public 
reception. It wonld not discourage Sunday-schoo! teachers 
if something of this kind were done here occasionally. 

—In the matter of the Blantyre Mission the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland bave withdrawn from the 
field all persons who were engaged in the infamous transac- 
tions which have made such a scandal about this mission 
and bave passed upon them 8 Cepsure, 
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Books and Authors. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 

The third and fourth volumes of Prince Metter- 
nich’s Memoirs embrace the least interesting and 
least dramatic period of European history during 
the present century. The period between 1815, in 
which year Napoleon fell, and 1830, when the Revolu- 
tion of July occurred, was essentially one of lull, of 
rest, and of preparation. The convulsions of the 
Napoleonic era left Europe weary and exhausted. 
The Restoration and the settlements of the Congress 
of Vienna imposed a singular dullness and exterior 
monotony upon European politics. Great forces were 
doubtless at work. The Revolution, in a hidden, un 
heeded sort of way, was going on. Politics and events 
were shaping themselves for other overturnings, for 
further eras of war, conquest, and readjustmenuts of 
the balance of power; and it may be added, for the 
achievement of a larger genera’ liberty for European 
peoples. Meanwhile there was little for the political 
chronicler to record, unless it were his observations 
of the results of the preceding stirring period, and of 
the situation in which Europe was led by its almost 
abrupt endipg at Waterloo. Diplomacy was active; 
but in an era of the settlement of details diplomacy 
is inevitably prosy, long and dry. 

The reader, therefore, will find little in these vol- 
umes of a political nature to excite the eager interest 
which Metternich’s participation in the events early in 
the century, detailed in the first two volumes, could not 
failtoarouse. Yet there are very many facts, it may even 
be said, revelations, which the careful student of his- 
tory will peruse to profit. Those who would compre- 
hend the European politics of our own day cannot 
afford to skip this era of history in which everything 
seems to have been working quietly and monotonously, 
yet with a distinct tendeucy and bearing upon the 
coming fate of nations. Metternich’s notes as to the 
internal affairs of Austria shed a great deal of light 
upon the forces which, within the memory of middle- 
aged men now living, converted the dual despotism of 
Austro Hungary into a double constitutional state. 
The influence of diplomacy, too, is illustrated by its 
effects in combining with other circumstances to 
hasten the evolution which finally drove the Bourbons 
from the French throne. Moreover, we have here light 
upon the curious conditions under which the Germanic 
Confederation long existed ; and while Metternich him- 
self does not seem, at least as far as these volumes go, 
to have anticipated the manger in which the Confedera- 
tion would come to an end—by the predominance of 
Prussia (for which kingdom he- felt something like 
contempt) and the absolute exclusion of Austria—we, 
who read in the light of these !ater transactions, can 
trace, through Metternich himself, something like a 
coherent historical tendency toward the final denoue- 
ment. Perhaps the most interesting and suggestive 
subject touched upon in these volumes is that of the 
already ominously looming Eastern question. We 
must not forget how large a stake Austria has had in 
this most difficult and dangerous problem. Her prox- 
imity to Turkey, her race connection with the northern 
Turkish provinces, the jealousies of Hungary, and the 
long-standing rivalries between Austria and Russia, 
have always made the destinies of the Ottoman Em- 
pire a matter of serious concern to Austrian sov- 
ereigns and statesmen. It may be saidthat the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia to-day is the indirect result of 
the policy in regard to the Eastern question which Met- 
ternich imposed on his country more than half a century 
ago. The Russian designs on Turkey were unmasked 
at that time by the aggressions of Nicholas; and Met- 
ternich had the foresight to perceive the consequences 
of Russian success, and to establish defenses of Aus- 
trian interests in view of this development. The natural 
alliance of Austria with England became even closer 
if possible than when the two nations joined so 
heartily to crush the common enemy of both, Napoleon: 
for the interests of Austria and England in the East- 
ern question have been nearly identical from first to 
last; and especially do they stand on the common 
ground of opposition to Russian aggrandizement in 
the direction of Constantinople. 

The third volume has.other attractions than political 
ones. It contains many extracts from Metternich’s 
private journals and family letters, in which his travels 
are described, and the places and wonders he visited 
are detailed with graphic and sometimes picturesque 
pen. We get a nearer glimpse of the man himself than 
we have before had; and he appears as a chatty, amia- 
ble and cultivated man, with a good eye for a land- 
scape, and a certain veneration for the antique that 
sits. admirably upon him. He is sometimes even 
humerous and amusing, a characteristic for which we 
have scarcely hitherto been prepared. There is, there- 


' Memo.rs of Prince Metternich: 1815-1829: Vols. LI]. and LV. 
New York: Cnaries Scribper’s Sons. 


fore, a more genial and pleasant color to this volume 
than to either of the others. In tne fourth he returns 
to the sedate subject of politics, and it is that in which 
the Eastern question is more fully treated. We believe 
that two volumes will succeed these, and will conclude 
the Memoirs. They will carry the relation of events 
to the threshold of the great and changeful era which 
began with the Revolution of 1848, and which perhaps 
has not yet come to a close. They will doubtless 
afford us new light on many interesting questions, be- 
ginning with the establishment of the Orleans mon- 
archy in France, and the effect of the Revolution of 
July on continental politics, the Egyptian problem ; 
the Franco-Spanish marriage, the growth of Prussia, 
and the growing dangers to the Austrian empire. 
When thus told, Prince Metternich’s narrative will 
afford perhaps the best Key extaut to the events pre- 
paratory to the great political drama in Europe of 
which the generation now midway in life has been it- 
self the interested witness. 


WALLACE’S ISLAND LIFE: 

Those who have read the author’s former work upon 
* The Geographical Distribution of Animals,’’ will be 
especially prepared to welcome the present interesting 
volume, since this isin part supplementary to that great 
work. This, however, is somewhat more pupular 
than that and is complete in itself. Taken all in all, 
this is one of the most interesting specimens of sus- 
tained inductive reasoning which we have ever read, 
and should be preserved, if for no other reason, for the 
revelation it gives of the methods of modern science 
and of the wide range of the field from which the evi- 
dence in support of the Darwinian form of evolution 
is drawn. 

The first half of the volume under review is occu- 
pied with a popular yet profound discussion of the 
general facts and theories which are illustrated in the 
latter half of the volume by their application to the 
phenomena of island life, The reader will tind placed 
before him with admirable brevity and clearness the 
elementary facts relating to the general distribution of 
animals and plants upon the glube and their modes of 
dispersal. Following this are most interesting chap- 
ters upon the geographical and gevlogical changes 
which are known to have taken place in the past and 
upon the phenomena of the continents, and the age of 
the earth and the rate of development of plants and 
animals. One hundred pages are devoted to the 
glacial epoch. Mr. Wallace maintains (and this is one 
of his most important principles) that discontinuity in 
the area occupied by a species is proof of great auti- 
quity, and is evidence that itis nowin process of deca- 
dence. For example, among birds the marsh tit ( Parus 
palustris) is found in two localities—in southeastern 
Europe and western Asia Minor, and in northern 
China. Between these two present homes of the 
species there is an expanse of 4,000 miles in which it 
is now wholly absent, though this intervening region 
is occupied by a closely-allied species. The natural 
inference is that the marsh tit of Europe and China 
spread at one time over the whole intervening region 
now occupied by the Siberia. species, but has been 
displaced throughout that territory by the later de 
velopment of a species better adapted to that more 
northern climate. In Europe and China, where the 
conditions are very nearly alike, the earlier form still 
maintains itself. But this similarity is taken as un- 
doubted evidence that they once occupied common 
territory. 

Among the most efficient means of accounting for 
the anomalous distribution of species we so often meet, 
changes in climate must be cuunted as of the first im- 
portance. During the tertiary period the climate was 
warm up to within a few degrees of the north pole 
upon all sides, so that the fossil vegetation of Green- 
land and Spitzbergen at that time is now represented 
by that of southern Europe and-North Carolina. The 
approach of the glacial epoch drove these species be- 
fore it in every direction toward the equator, so that 
when the ice crop extended as far south as Long 
Island and the southern border of lowa, reducing all 
the northern part of the United States to conditions 
such as now characterize Greenland, the tertiary vege- 
tation of that period could only find refuge in regions 
still farther south. In the retreat of the ice northward 
the plants and animals have followed to the best of 
their ability, but they can never reoccupy their former 
positions, and like sensible creatures that they are, 
have done their best to adapt themselves to their 
changed conditions. The intervention of the glacial 
period, driving species before it to warmer climates in 
every direction from the pole, is what accounts for 
the remarkable similarity between the plants of Japan 
and those of the eastern United States. 

In accordance with the theory of evolution defended 


1 Jsland Life; or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular 
Faunas and Floras, including a Revision and attempted Solu- 
tion of the Problems of Geological Climates. By Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace. Harper & Brotn ers. 


by our author and by Mr. Darwin, the development of 
species would be somewhat spasmodic. When the 
conditions were stable, species would be comparative- 
ly constant ; but such an event as the glacial period, or 
indeed as that of any extensive changes in the relative 
level of land and water, would subject all living being; 
to special trials, and would greatly inten:ify the action 
of those agencies tending to specific change. 

Mr. Wallace does not agree with Mr. Croll and Mr. 
James Geikie in attributing the alternate warm and 
cold epochs of the north wholly to changes in the ec- 
ceutricity of the earth’s orbit, but supposes changes in 
the relations of land and water to have coincided 
at a recent period with those in the earth’s eccentri- 
city, when at one time the warm currents from the 
Indian Ocean, as well as those of the Atlantic, had ac- 
cess to the Polar Ocean, and at another period there 
were higher lands than now exist at the north to col- 
lect and retain the snows in which the ice of the glacial 
period had its origin. From the earliest geological 
times, howevers land and water have occupied very 
nearly their present positions ; and our author believes 
that the whole period of time represented by known 
geological formations does not exceed 28,000,000 years, 
which is very moderate as compared with most esti- 
mates with which we are familiar. 

In accordance with these views concerning the per- 
manency of the continents, Mr. Wallace divides islands 
into two Classes, oceanic and continental; the former 
rising from au ocean floor which is upward of 10,000 
feet below the surface, the latter being surrounded by 
such shallow water as to make it probable that they 
have been joined with larger areas of land. England, 
for example, is separated by a very shallow sea from 
Europe, and an elevation of 300 feet would convert 
into dry land the whole sea of the Malasian Archi- 
pelago from Siam to Java; whereas the Azores, the 
Bermudas, St. Helena and the Sandwich Islands. have 
been built up by volcanic action from an ocean floor 
which is from 12,000 to 20,000 feet beluw the surface. 
The task of our author is to show how, with evolution 
as the key, the distribution of plants and animals is 
such on these twe classes of islands as would naturally 
arise from their position. Oceanic islands contain omy 
those forms of life which could have found means of 
transportation across the water which has always 
separated them from other land, while continental 
islands betray, by the presence of larger land animals, 
their former connection with the continents. The rule 
is that island life is like that of the nearest continent, 
and that animals which cannot fly are absent from 
oceanic islands. But space is limited, and we can only 
say, in conclusicn, that if the reader wishes a book 
more interesting than a novel let him make haste to 
get Wallace’s ‘‘ Island Life.”” When once he has begun 
it, there is no danger that he will not finish. 


Wordsworth. By F.W.H. Myers. (Harper & Bros.) 
It was a fortunate choice which made Mr. Myers the bi- 
ographer of Wordsworth in the ** English Men of Letters” 
series. Inheriting a family friendship with the poet and 
the poet’s kin, he was familiar from childhood with those 
natural surroundings to which Wordsworth’s thought 
attached itself in so many subtle ways and with which bis 
life found marvelous fellowship. In such a career as that 
which the poet lived in the Lake region there is little 
material in the way of incident or action. Poetry and 
life were one and the same to the shy, secluded man who 
found his most stimulating companionship in mountains 
and mountain streams, and whose solitary walks along 
the terraces of Rydal Mount were richer in positive ac- 
cretions to human insight and thought than most of ‘the 
fierce struggling for achievement in the world’s centers. 
Mr. Myers strikes a subdued but natural tone on the first 
page of his biography and preserves it throughout. There 
are no striking pages, no disclosures of character in new 
and unexpected attitudes, but a wholly sympathetic, 
calm and interpretive recital of the few facts of the poet’s 
career and delineation of bis genius and work. The best 
work of Wordsworth was too fundamental to be brilliant; 
it uncovered relations between man and nature so primary 
and ancient, that although the apprehension of them comes 
like an inspiration, they are instantly recognized as sim- 
ply true. Mr. Myers has breathed the atmosphere of 
this simple but profound tbinker so long that he has 
caught something of his repose and simplicity of manner. 
He tells the story of Wordsworth’s life with a naturalness 
and simplicity which befit the theme. The discussion of 
the poet’s aims, metbods and work runs through the book, 
and is its most valuable part. Mr. Myers sees Words- | 
worth’s limitations with a very clear eye, is not slow to 
mark them, and discerns his strength-with a glance 
equally sure. In the way of interpretive criticism some 
pages of his biography are admirible, and no one who 
wishes to understand what Wordsworth was in himsélf 
apd what he did for his generation and for all time can 
afford to leave this book unread. To our mind it is one of 
the three or four valuable contributions which this series 
has made to biographical literature. | 

An Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Lan 
guage, in the Hieroglyphic Type. By T. Le Page Renouf. 
(London: Bagster & Sons.) Egyptian Texts. Selected and 
edited by S. Birch, LL.D. (London: Bagster & Sons.) For 
a person who desires to become familiar with the old Egyp- 
tian language the very best helps are now accessible for 
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the moderate sum, all told, of five dollars. In Bagster’s 
series of Archaic Classics Mr. Le Page Renouf has an. 
‘‘ Elementary Egyptian Grammar” of 66 pages, and Dr. 
Birch has a volume of ‘‘ Selected Egyptian Texts” of 111 
pages. The last forms a reading book of which the first 
part contains the hieroglypbic text, accompanied by a 
transliteration and atranslation ; the second part contains 
the hieroglyphic text and transliteration; while the third 
part contains merely the text for the student to analyze 
and translate. Mr. Renouf’s Grammar is confined wholly 
to that period when old Egyptian was still a living lan- 
guage. After it was dead it still continued to be used on 
monuments and books, and the inscriptions of this period 
show that the number of hieroglyphics had been largely 
increased, and that the language had become corrupt. In 
copying upon monuments of stone or into books of papy- 
rus errors would be unavoidable. These are often very 
serious, and occasion decipherers a vast amount of labor 


in solving the puzzles. Patience and scholarship have, 


however, overcome many of the difficulties of this kind; 


and the records of ancient Egypt can now be read with 


considerable and in many cases with perfect certainty. 
The task of mastering all that is contained 1 this Ele- 
mentary Grammar is by no means a formidable one; an 
nour a day for a few months would complete it. _ 


On Certain Conditions of Nervous Derangement. By 
William A. Hammond, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
‘**Somnambulism,” ‘‘ Hypnotism in Animals,’’ ‘* Some 
Phases of Hysteria,” ‘‘ Fasting Girls,’’ ‘‘ Shakerism,”’ 
Ecstasy,” ‘‘ Hystero-Epilepsy,” Stigmatism,” ‘* Super- 
natural Cures,’”’ ‘‘ Mesmerism ”’ and ‘* Animal Electricity” 
are among the subjects discussed in a general way; the 
author giving his conclusions, often narrating cases from 
his practice, and not entering deeply into the psychologi- 
cal aspects of the questions. Perhaps some may be disap- 
pointed at this fact; but it is so easy to get beyond one’s 
depth in these matters that we were glad Dr. Hammond 
remained on solid ground and did not try to explain to us 
what wecculd not comprehend and what he did not un- 
derstand bimself. Spiritualism is not discussed in this 
work. Most of the noted historical cases, such as Joanna 


Southcott, Sarah Jacob, the Welsh fasting girl, Rachel | 


Baker, a remarkable case of preaching ecs'asy, Joan of 
Arc, Our Lady of Lourdes, St. Francis d’Assissi, Christine 
de Stumbele, Mary Tofts, etc., find their proper places in 
these pages, and are faithfully portrayed. Deception, 
ignorance and superstition obtain no mercy at the author’s 
hands. Somnambulism, fasting girls, stigmati-m and 
supernatural cures receive the most attention at the au- 
thor’s hands, and are thoroughly exposed. The proneness, 
or rather the natural bent, of the human mind to credit 
the most absurd claims of any one pretending to supernat- 
ural powers is illustrated all through the volume. We see 
the same fact every day: men of culture and learning 
losing their heads under the influence of a spiritualistic 
medium or before a miracle-working spring. 

Victor Huge; His Life and Works. From the Fiench 
of Alfred Barbon. By Frances A. Shaw, (Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co.) The life of Victor Hugo will not be written 
for many a year in any adequate and final fashion. His 
intense personality bas touched life on too many sides, his 
brilliant genius has struck into too many paths, to make it 
possible for any contemporary to sketch, with assurance 
of permanent portraiture, his character or his achieve- 
ments. He has produced literary works of the highest or- 
der, and there is little doubt that posterity will affirm the 
judgment of to-day in giving him the very first place in 
French poetry. He has made the formal measures of 
French verse the channel for an outflow of spontaneous 
and rich poetic sentiment and thought unknown in the 
previous bistory of French literature, The French have 
rejoiced inan abundarcce of literary talent: in Victor Hugo 
they possess literary genius. The bold warfare which he 
waged against classicism will keep the memory of his 
splendid youth fresh in the world’s recollections, while the 
long exile of his middle life and the dramatic fruition of 
influence and fame in bis age will give his career an inter- 
est which rarely attaches to the life of a literary man. 
However we may be repelled by his extravagances, we 


- cannot question his possession of genius. This book is de- 


faced by that adulation which most French writers drop 
into when they touch the personality of this gifted man, 
but the story is entertainingly told and is worth reading. 


Present Lessons from Distant Days. By Wayland 
Hoyt, D. D. (New York: Ward & Drummond ) Readers 
of The Christian Union are familiar with the helpful and 
delightful qualities of Dr. Hoyt’s writings. This little vol- 
ume is an admirable illustration of their excellence and 
value. It retells the marvelous story of Abraham’s life 
with that spiritual insight which discovers in his individual 
experiences lessons of universal significance, and so re- 
veals the career of the patriarch as the type of the com- 
mon life of humanity. Such books as this, strong in their 
grasp of the common facts of life, clear in their insight 
into the immortal import of the transient and the com- 
monplace, make clear to us the oneness of human expe- 
rience and the ever present guidance of the Divine 
Helper, in obedience to whose call Abraham went forth 
into a strange country to become thetypical pilgrim in the 
journey heavenward. The book is full of human interest, 
and makes its lessons from:distant days vivid and real by 
a setting of temporaneous circumstances. Altogether 
we lay it down with a feeling of gratitude for the stimu. 
lus and refreshment which its pages abundantly afford 
the thoughtful reader. 


Master Missionaries, by Dr. Alexander H. Japp (Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers), is a good book of stimulating 
sketches of the life and work of ten pioneer men in the 
work of the world’s evangelization. Two of them were 


concerned in the earlier history of our own country, 
one in our anti-slavery struggle, two wrought in India, 
three in Africa, one in the South Pacific, and one among 
convicts in Australia, etc. The sketches are stimu- 
lating and appetizing. No one of the ten was an indifferent 
sort of man. Each, in his way, was a marked man, 
especially Hebich, Moffat, Stewart, and Bishop Patteson. 
Dr. Japp bas not made these portraitures as vivid as some 
men could have done—take Hebich, tor example—but they 
are very readable, and ought to be read by the church of 
our time; and especially it would be well if such books as 
this, and the like of it, might find their way into Sunday- 
school libraries, and be read by the young menand women 
who are invited to go and do likewise. 


What Girls Can Do: A Book for Mothers and Daughters. 
By Phillis Brown. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & (o) There 
is so much to be done in the way of inspiring our young 
women—yes! and their mothers too—with some notion 
of the dignity of industry, whether the work be done for 
need’s sake or for duty’s sake, that we can but welcome 
every effort in that direction. Prepared especially for 
Englisb girls, this book is full of good suggestion and direc- 
tion for American girls. The treatment of domestic work 
is very wise, and in fifty pages the ordinary household 
work is described, and printiples given which would be 
of incalculable value to the young housekeeper. Very 
helpful, if received, is the advice to those who must by 
their-daily labor get their daily bread, and the presenta- 
tion of charitable work is very judiciously made. 


Dab Kinzer. By William O. Stoddard. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A simple story of the few 
months ina boy’s life which so often are the turning- 
point in it, with sufficient adventure to insure its being 
read. It is briskly told, with a whole Sunday-school 
library full of moral io it, but not a word of dry sermon- 
izing. Whether it was written most for the mothers and 
sisters of growing boys who would do well to learn from 
Mrs. Kinzer how to accommodate circumstances to their 
growing boys, or for the growing boys themselves, who 
could not fail to learn lessons of temperance, honesty, 
generosity and manliness, it is not necessary to inquire. 
It will burt none of them to read it. 


A Summer at Peace Cottage. By S. W. Pratt. (A D. F. 
tandolph & Co.) From the precepts enforced by the 
sweet and gracious example of a noble woman, her two 
married nieces learn true wifehood and motherhood, and 
their talks together about their burdens, temptations, sor- 
rows and joys are recorded for the behoof of other 
motbers and homes. It is to be deplored that in these 
excited days there are no more ‘‘ Peace Cottages ’’ send- 
ing out gentle streams of piety and industry to gladden 
the world. Tired, worried women should read this book 
to see how life in the home, with all its seeming petty toil, 
can be glorified. 

The Servant Girl Question. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Evesybody will recog- 
nize the faithful picture of the evils attendant on the pres- 
ent ill adjustment of this question. Everybody too, wil: 
assent that the remedy is ‘* reasonableness,’’ but whether 
mistress or maid needs it most, and how it is to work out 
the desired result in the household, is not so plainly seen. 
Mrs. Spofford writes with brightness and sharpness, and, 
though she does not at all furnish a solution of the prob- 
lem vexing so many of us, she gives some belp toward it. 


Motherhood. A Poem. (Lee & Shepard.) To many a 
noble woman this expression of the experiences of the 
Christian mother will be like a glass reflecting her own 
heart so that she may gontemplate it. To the frivolous it 
will. seem ‘‘ gushing” and ‘‘sentimental.’’ -No one to 
whom maternity is a dread or a contempt would find 
ought here to understand, but wel] would it be for the 
children if the earliest ‘‘hope’’ should awaken in the 
mother’s heart the sacred, reverent joy which finds ex- 
pression here. 

Friends Worth Knowing. By Ernest Ingersoll. (Harper 
& Brothers.) It is doubtful whether the ‘friends ’”’ will be 
much pleased at this introduction, if their nests and their 
burrows are to be more molested thereby. Birds and 
beasts and creeping things are made very attractive by 
word and by picture in this bright little volume, with its 
many illustrations. lt will help the young people to find 
some of the pictures which Mr. Rider, in our Children’s 
Department, tells us are only waiting all about us to be 
seen. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


_—Gustave Doré has lost his mother. 

—Mr. Bianchard Jerrold is at work on a life of Napoleon 
III. 

—Canada is said to have disposed of 10,000 copies of 
‘* Endymion.” 

—That indefatigable author, Mrs. Oliphant, bas a new 
novel nearly ready, by title ‘*‘ Harry Joscelyn.”’ 

—Madame De Witt’s sketch of the life of her father, M. 
Guizot, has had but a small sale in France, excellent as 
it is. . 

—Mr. Joseph Hatton, who visited this country last win- 
ter, is engaged on two volumes of American studies and 
sketches. 

—The State librarian of Obio is dead, Mr. H. V. Kerr, 
who was also editor and proprietor of the ‘‘ Ohio State 
Register.”’ 

—Dr. Francis Wharton’s ‘Conflict of Laws’’ is out—a 
ponderous and learned work which no law-maker ur law- 
keeper can do well without. 

—Miss Tincker’s new novel, ‘‘ By the Tiber,” is likely to 
provoke more comment than any book of its class which 
bas appeared for many a day. 


—‘** Rest Awhile,’’ a series of ** Addresses to Toilers in 
the Ministry,” by Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple, ought to 
have a large circulation. It is needed. 

—Mr. Edmund Yates printed 30,000 copies of the firséc 
number of bis journal, *‘ The Cuckoo.’”’ How many, we 
wonder, of the second and third? It is those that tell. 
—An authentic transcript of the recently discovered Je- 
rusalem inscription will be published by Professor Sayce 
on his return from the East to England, about Easter. 
—England has a Carlyle Club which meets every month, 
except in August and September, for the study of Carlyle’s 
life and works, and of the problems of thought and society 
presented in bis writings. 

—Thte index to volume V. of the ‘‘ Library Journal” is 
a model piece of its work, though marked by some of the 
idiosyncrasies of its compiler, Mr. Melville Dewey, or 
‘* Dui,” as he now spells his name. 

—The new no-name novel is ‘‘ The Tsar’s Window,” and 
reflects a personal residence in Russia, with description 
of much court life, just now set in so strong a light by 
the assassination of the Tsar. 

—A centennial celebration is wanted for Emmanuel 
Kant, whose “Critique of Pure Reason” first saw the 
light in 1781. ‘‘ Kant,’’ says President Seelye, of Amherst 
College, is the great renovator of philosophy.”’ 

—Bret Harte has written a preface for the English edi- 
tion of Mason’s * Life of Garfield,’ just published by 
Tribner & Co. Mr. Harte is just now a most popular 
writer in England. His works complete have been pub- 
lished there with great acceptance. 

—Miss Betham-E1wards is unfortunate in the use made 
of her titles by other authors. Her ‘* Out of the World’”’ 
and ‘‘ A Holiday among the Mountains,”’ titles of books 
she published some years since, have both been adopted 
recently for new works by other writers. 

—The second part of Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Steam Horse ” will 
be an extravaganza, entitled ‘‘ Tigers and Traitors,” and 
the Scribners, who publish it, have also nearly ready Sir 
George W. Dasent’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of John T. Delane,” 
the late editor of the London ‘** Times.”’ 

—Dr. Liinemann, of the University of Gottingen, sup- 
plies the work on ‘* Thessalonians” for Mayer’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. The German original is 
already in its third edition, and Dr. Linemann is carrying 
along well what the lamented Mayer so well began. 

—A new London edition of Bunyan’s immortal ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ is to »e bound literally in *‘boards”’ 
made out of the rafters of the old church in which Bunyan 
was converted and in which he was afterward a preacher. 
The idea is novel, but promises to be successful and pleas- 
ing. 

Baird Lectures’ for 1581 are by the Rev. Dr. 
Matheson, and their subject ‘‘ Natural Elements of Re- 
vealed Theology.’’ Their design is ‘‘ to ascertain to what 
extent the doctrines of revealed religion havea basis in 
the natural instincts of the human mind,”’ 

—John Boyle O'Reilly, whom Mr. Lathrop pronounces 
‘*the most romantic literary figure in Boston,” has issued, 
through Roberts Brothers, a new and pretty collection of 
poems. Many of them are ringing lyrics, and the book is 
tenderly dedicated to the merory of bis mother, which 
speaks well for it at the outset. 

—The spelling reformers have under consideration a 
proposition to hold an international congress at Berlin in 
conjunction with the Congress of Orientalists in Septem- 
ber. The subjects to be discussed will be the formation of 
a common alphabet for Europe, a common alphabet for 
the East, and finally a universal alphabet. 

—A.D. F. Randolph & Co. are soon to publish, under 
the title of ‘‘ Sermons of the Christian Year,’ a collection 
of discourses by the late Rev. Dr. F. E. Lawrence, who 
suceeded the lamented Dr. Muhlenberg as rector of the 
Episcopal church of the Holy Communion, in this city. 
Dr. Lawrence, like his predecessor, was one of the saint- 
liest and loveliest of men. 

—Lovers ot the best books will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published a cheap edition 
of Ward s *‘ English Poets,”’ to the excellence of which we 
were happy to bear testimony a week or twoago. Itis 
entitled the Student’s Edition, and is published at the rate 
of a dollar a volume, which is a large reduction on the 
cost of the original edition. | 

—Geo H. Ellis announces the early publication of the 
Channing Centenary Volume, edited by the Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows, of New York. The book will be a large octavo 
volume of over five hundred pages, and will contain full 
and accurate reports of the principal Channing memorial 
meetings of last year in America and Great Britain, with 
at leost a mention of every other meeting. 

—Talk has already begun about the Concord School of 
Philosophy for 1881, which will not have the help of ths 
Jate Prof. Peirce. nor Mr. Emerson’s, nor Dr. Peabody’s; 
but for which Mr. Alcott’s name, and Dr. Harris’s, and 
Mrs. Stowe’s, and Dr. Stanley Hall's, and Mr. Snider’s, 
and Mr. Sanborn’s are already down. Drs. Porter, 
M’Cosh, Hopkins, Mulford and Bartol are also expected. 

—Fowler & Wells, of this city, have published Capen’s 
‘* Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe.’’ 
Spurzheim was the pupil of Galt, and with him was in- 
strnmental in bringing phrenology to a respectable posi- 
tion among possible sciences. He devoted himself mainly 
to the study of the structure of the brain under the 
deep conviction that it was possible to localize its powers. 
George Combe, who visited this country in 1840, was a man 
of immense industry, whose labor was spent mainly in the 
same direction. Pbrenology as ascience cannot be said 
to have made any great advance, or to have assumed any 
more definite position than a quarter of a century ago. 
But the labors of these two men were both in a direction 


which has since become fruitful of positive knowledge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS PROHIBITION AND THE 
CLERGY. 

The Christian Union for April 6th con- 
tained a condensed statement of the Kansas 
prohibitory law which is very clear and 
very fair. In conclusion, however, you 
quote from a correspondent, ** who has good 
opportunities for knowing,’’ the remark 
that the “Catholic and Episcopal clergy are 
generally opposed to the law, while the 
Methodist clergy are unanimous in its fa- 
vor.”’ Either you overestimate your cor- 
respondent’s opportunities for knowing ”’ 
or he has been very economical in the use 
of those opportunities. I think I know the 
attitude of the great body of the clergy of 
all denominations except the Catholic, I am 
acquainted with very many of these breth- 
ren personally, and since reading your arti- 
cle I bave talked with leading ministers 
who know their own men, and their testi- 
mony confirms my previous impressions. 

The attitude of the Kansas ministers 
toward the new lawis about as follows: 
The Methodist Episcopal clergy are unani- 
mous in its favor, as your correspondent 
says. The same may be said of the Congre- 
gational ministry. Ido not know of an ex- 
ception in our body, though there may be 
one or two. With now and then a possi- 
ble exception, the Presbyterians take the 
same position. At one of their largest pres- 
byteries the other day, a resolution recom- 
mending unfermented wine at the Commun- 
ion was passed with but one dissenting vote. 
A Baptist brother tells me they are nearly 
if not quite unanimous. The Christian or 
Campbellite churches are quite strong in 
some parts of the State, and{ one of their 
ablest ministers told me the other day that 
he thought there would hardly be a dissent- 
ing voice on this subject amoung their clergy. 
We come now to the Episcopal church, 
which your correspondent says is generally 
opposed to the law. There are a few minis- 
ters in this body who would take the posi- 
tion of Howard Crosby, and who would be 
opposed to the law. But you could count 
them on your fipgers, while the great body 
of the Episcopal clergy, including their no- 
ble Bishop, are favorable. The Rev. Thomas 
Burrows, pastor of the Episcopal church in 
Emporia, was one of the best workers we had 
in the caucus last Fall en the amendment. 
Dr. Beatty, of Lawrence, has been quoted 
as an opposer, but he was a radical supporter 
of the amendment. He has been disturbed 
somewbat on the Communion,wine question 
but is friendly to tue law. ' 

In saying tbis of the Kansas clergy, I do 
not mean that they are all satisfied with all 
the details of the law, but they favor its 
generalgpurpose and aim, and will do their 
utmost to sustain it. 


KIND WORDS 
FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

(Not only our exchanges but our corres- 
pondents and subscribers are saying kind 
words of us, which we feel it our duty 
to acknowledge. We print accordiogly be- 
low extracts from a number of their letters, 
and tender each our cordial thanks. } 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

I cannot let this oppcttunity pass without 
expressing to you, in some feeble way, the 
high appreciation I place upon the Union. 
Its value in the family is inestimable, and 
bas been a great help to us in all the depart- 


ements of Curistian life, and has become a 


thing of necessity, rether than the vebicle 
of the daily events of life. So you have my 
heartiest wishes for success in the future, 
notwithstanding the seeming acquiescence 
your editorials may give to Dr. Crosby’s 
**Calm View of the Temperance Question,” 
which vie w does not find much favor among 
the substantial temperance men and wo- 
men of the great free Northwest. J.38. 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y., March 30, 
Messrs Editors ChristianUnion : 
Perbaps a word from one who reads 
your paper thoroughly wuld not be con- 
sidered presumptuous even though from such 
an obscure source. I read the daily ** New 
York Times,” daily ** Albany Journal,’’ 
weekly New York ‘‘ Examiner and Chroni- 
cle ’”’ (being a Baptist), besides our local pa- 
pers and some others, but I make 1t a point 
‘to thoroughly read The Christian Union 
every Sunday. Am more interested in Mr. 
Abbott's papers om the Sunday-school les- 
-ons than anything else (and indeed would 
.» stop the paper if there was nothing else 
uw t) Nextcomes Mr, Beecher’s sermon. 


There are so many queer ideas that I enjoy 
them beyond question, though they do seem 
different or at least in advance of my early 
instruction and most of the preaching of 
the present day. I listened to a scathing re- 
ply from a Presbyterian clergyman last 
Sabbath evening to Mr. Beecher’s sermon 
of a few weeks ago upon the subject of 
keeping the Sabbath. It is so easy to take 
one or two clauses in a sermon and lash 
away at a man, like taking one verse in the 
Bible, and prove anythiog you wish. The 
congregation who had not read the sermon 
of course supposed 1t to be the worst thing in 
the world, but to me, hiving read the ser- 
mon carefully, it seemed wholly a misre- 
presentation. I am of opinion that Mr. 
Beecher, like the Master in his time, is so 
much ahead that he is entirely misunder- 
stood by us ignorant ones. Hoping that 
The Christian Union will still help to en- 
lighten us, and to fit us for that knowledge 
which we are to receive on the other side, 
lremain yours truly, E. C. B. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Marcb 21, 1881. 

Il have been too long a subscriber to part 
company with The Christian Union. It has 
deen a source of joy to my family for many 
years. We all feel spiritually strengthened 
after reading it. 

Very respectfully, 


E. A. W. 


MARCH 17, 1881. 
Reverend Sir: 


Your writings in the Union have been so 
profitable to me and my family, especially 
to me in connection with Sunday-school 
work, it will not be my fault if we ever part 
company. 


Yours affectionately, A. M. H. 


MILFORD, N. H., March 25, 1881. 
Dear Sir: 

We are glad of this opportunity to ex- 
press something of the affection and ad- 
miration we feel for The Christian Union. 
We have been negligent in renewing our 
subscription, but bad no thought of doing 
without it, as it has becume a necessity ; ana 
while it continues uo der its present manage- 
ment we shall deny ourselves of many 
things rather than lack the mental and 
spiritual food it always affords us. We will 
not specify, where all is so good; but next 
to the sermon we prize the Suaday-schoo) 
lesson and editorials, while our gratitude 
for the Sermons to Children, with Aunt 
Patience’s loving advice, is boundless. 

We read them to our pupils, who are al- 
ways interested and benetited, and have 
learned with tae teacber to prize The 
Coristian Union and to look eagerly for its 
arrival, H, 


East DORSET, Vt., March 26, 1381. 
Editors Christian Union : 

Eaclosed we send check for $6, continuing 
our papers. We have neglected this, but 
bad no idea of stopping the paper. Our 
wives would turn us out of doors if we did. 

Truly yours, D. L. K. and E. L. H. 


ANDOVER, Mass., March 22, 1881. 
Dear Sir: 

It is our ideal of a family paper, nearer 
than any other we take. Allow me to add 
that your suggestions on the luternational 
Lessons breatie a spirit and present timely 
hints which I wish we could see more gen- 
erally presented in our religious weeklies. 
It our teaching was more after this kind 
and spirit, I believe we should see more of 
Christ in our churches, and of Christ living 
in communities at large. 


Sincerely yours, 


MARCH 12, 1531. 
Dear Sir; 

I cannot afford todo without The Cbris- 
tian Union while 1 have a doliar to pay for 
literature. I have been greatly editied by 
it. 1 lke the common -sense view it takes 
of everything, avoiding the bigotry of secia- 
rianism on the one hand and the radicalism 
of infidelity on the other. 1am greatly 
pieased with your articles on the Sunday- 
schoo! Lessons, treating them ethically. 

Yours truly, G. H. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

My DEAR.S1R: Many times it has been 
inimy thought to write you a letter of 
grateful appreciation, and yours so kindly 
gives me “‘open sesame.’’ The Christian 
Union is a constant reinforcemeat and in- 
spiration to me in my work, particularly in 
suggesting subjects and lines of thought for 
the pulpit. Mr. Beecher | would miss from 
his pulpit more tban any living preacher; 
and your editorials (for we think we always 
recognize you) and commentary on the 


'Sunday-schoo! lesson frum week to week | 


find are continually molding and coloring 
my opinions and teachings. 

You may be surprised to know that lam a 
preacber in the United Presbyterian denom- 
ination witbal. Your Christian courtesy, 
sincerity, literary tone and intellectual abil- 
ity are appreciated by many whose names 
are only known to The Christiau Union in 
ink. Sincerely, gratefully, Iam 


Your obedient servant, 2. 


I like the temper and spirit of The Christian 
Union—its freedom from sectarian bigotry, 
so accordant with my views of the Christian 
religion. When a lad, in 1828, and a clerk 
in Boston, it was my privilege to sit under 
the preaching of Dr. Lyman Beecher. Per- 
haps on this account [enjoy tbe weekly ser- 
mons of his son, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in The Christian Union. I have 
occasionally heard Mr. Beecher in Brook- 
lyn, and bave thought that if Il ever made 
his acquaintance it would do me good to 
grasp his hand and assure him of my confi- 
dence and regard and of the good influence 
he bas exerted upon me. A. E. F. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The plague has broken out in Asia Mi- 
nor. 

—Good sleighing is still reported in Ver- 
mont. 

—Rear Admiral James L. Lardner died 
last week. 

—$24,610 are the subscriptions thus far 
for the Wall Street statue of Washington. 

—The wearing of ered neck-tie by a man 
in Kansas resulted in his being shot fora 
turkey. 

—Latest despatches from Gen. Skobeleff 
report the country of the Tekkes as very 
quiet. 

—Cincinnati is going to have an art mu- 
seum, but not until a very pretty quarrel is 
settled. 

—The crisis in Italy ends with the 
cision of the present ministry to remain in 
office. 

—10,000; Frenchmen are to be imported 
for the work of t! e Denverand Rio Grande 
extension. 

—Considerable excitement has _ been 
caused%by the failure of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

—Tbe Rev. Henry Darling, of Albany, 
has been invited to become President of 
Hamilton College. 

—The State Legislature and the United 
States Senate are rivaling each other in 
political imbecility. 

—The Basuto war is probably tinished, 
the chiefs baving accepted the mediation 
of the Governor of Cape Colony. 

—Army rations, with clothing and sup- 
plies, will be issued for two weeks to the suf- 
ferers from the floods in Dakota. 

—The Morey letter forgery was recalled 
last week by the sentence of James O'Brien 
to eight years’ imprisonment for perjury. 

—The five Nihilists condemned to death 
for participation in the assassination of the 
Tsar were hanged at St. Petersburg April 


15th. 
—The President will attend the Yorktown 


centennia] and make a speech. He will be 
accompanied by the Cabinet and the French 
guests. 

—The main building of .the Centennial 
exposition is advertised for sale, the at- 
tempts to establish a permanent display 
there having failed. 

—Edward A. Freeman, the English his- 
torian, is coming over to study our in- 
stitutions next Fall. We ought to have 
some lectures from him. 

—Col, Flatters, the head of the French 
exploring expedition in nortbern Africa, 
was one of the few who escaped the massa- 
cre reported last week. 

anti-Jewish petition, consisting of 
twenty-six volumes of 14,000 sheets, with 
255,000 signatures, was presented to Bis- 
marck last week. It is a monument of 
bigoted and wasted enterprise. 

—Arthbur Foster, a student at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., was shot while 
leaving the house of Aviel Wilson, which 
he bad been robbing in company with his 
brother Luther, also a student. 

—It is proposed to found a colony in New 
Jersey where all the industrial pursuits will 
be taught to colored men, with a view of 
their becoming qualified to fill responsible 
po-itions in factories of all kinds. 

—If it is true that seven typus fever pa- 
tients were left a whole day in a smal! shed 
in the yard of Bellevue Hospital without 
food or water, there is something wrong in 
the management of that institution, 


—The Metropolitan Opera House Com- 


peny has purchased for $596,700 twenty 


city lots at Broadway, Seventh Avenue, 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Streets. Work 
will be begun on the new building about 
May Ist. 

—A Swedish count, Chancellor of the 
University at Upsal, has been arrested in 
London on charges of forgery to the 
amount of over $200000. He even went 
so far as to counterfeit the names of the 
King and Queen. 

—Earthquake shocks have continued at 
Scio. Forty-five villages have been totally 
destroyed, and it is said that hardly twenty 
houses on the island remain habitable. It 
is impossible as yet to estimate the number 
of the dead and wounded. ) 

—Miss Hattie Deuell, who has just fasted 
herself to death at Iowa City after forty- 
seven days of starvation, was a lunatic, but 
what shall‘be said of the physicians and rel- 
atives who permitted this shocking and in- 
sane performances to go on? | 

—A number of well-known Washington 
ladies have made an appeal for aid for the 
sufferers in Scio. Several thousand dollars 
have already been collected in this city, and 
contributions may be sent to the banking 
house of Riggs & Co., Washington. 

—Sims, the slave, wh>se apprehension in 
Boston and forcible return to slavery, thirty 
years ago, did so much to consolidate 
Northern sentiment against the Fugitive 
Slave Law, is now an employee in the 
Attorney-General’s office at Washington. 

—Lord Salisbury has been detected in 
another piece of diplomacy which is likely 
to damage his reputation and his chances 
of Tory leadership. It appears that he 
was giving friendly assurances to the 
Fren*h minister and the Bey of Tunis at 
the same time. 

—Tne will of the late Mrs. Theodore Par- 
ker gives the books of the great preacher to 
the Boston Public Library, together with 
his study desk and table and the marble 
bust of him by Story. The. manuscript 
sermons and lectures are left to Mr. San- 
born, of Concord. 7 | 

—There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that the Police Commissioners are actually 
beginning to get mad about this matter of 
street cleaning. New York is certainly 
mad enough, and if both sides get in the 
same frame of mind there is good hope that 
something will be done. 

—The Victoria University, at Manches- 
ter, England, has made a breeze among the 
conservative scholars of that country by 
deciding to grant academical degrees with- 
out demanding a Knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. It looks as if England might fall so 
low that her A. M.’s could not quote ‘‘ Hor- 
ace’’ off-hand, 

—The value of most literary prophecy is 
illustrated by the fact that twenty years 
ago this month the Edinburgh Review ”’ 
declared the dissolution of the Union cer- 
tain, predicted the rise of a Western Con- 
federacy and thought that England would 
be called in as a mediator on the question 
of the ownership of Western lands. — 

—The ‘‘ Tribune ” relates the melancholy 
story of a man who once had led a disreput- 
able life, had been Lieutenant Governor of 
his State, a member of Congress, but hav- 
ing abandoned politics, and returned to an 
honest living, being at work on the streets 
of Charleston, dug up with bis pick a copy 
of the ‘*Congressional Record” containing 
one of his own speeches. From which the 
‘Tribune ’’ argues that however one may 
reform his sin will always find him out. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
it the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
com ne memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 
Virgil's Georgics.”’ Translated. By H. W. 
Preston. A delightful little volume. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27-29 West Twenty-third 
St., New York. 
‘The Literary Art.” By T.B Abbe. A con- 
versation between a poet, a philosopher, and an 


artist. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 


“ London Illustrated News.”’ 
‘* London Graphic.”’ 
Ranp & MCNALLY, Chicago. 
‘The Horse and His Diseases.’’ By Kendall. 
AMERICAN S. 8. Unton, Phila. 
‘*Marion.”” By Margaret B. Winslow. 
D. LotHrRop & Co., Boston. 
For Mack’s Sake.”” ByS. J. Burke. 
C. V. Waite & Co,, Chicago. 
‘*Bistory of the Christian Religion to 200,” 
By Charles V. Waite, 
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Cuas. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 748 Broadway, N. Y. 
“The Origin of Nations.’”” By George Raw- 


linson, M.A. 
“The Cat.” By St. George Mivart, Ph.D. A 


seientific discussion. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 1-5 Bond St., New York. 
**General Physiology.”’ By Dr. T. Rosenthal, 
‘* Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” 
By Professor H. Helmboltz. 
‘*Matthew and Mark.” 
Cowles, D.D. 
Ginn & HEATH, Boston, Mass. 
‘English in Schools.”” By H. M. Hudson, 
Three admirable essays. 
Munro, 17 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 
‘The Colleen Bawn.”’ By Gerald Griffin. 
**Coningsby.”’ By Benjamin Disraeli. 
“The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” By Anne 
Bronté. 
‘*Cewsar.”” By James A. Froude. 
‘History of England.”’ (Part.) By Macaulay. 
** Essays on Goethe.” ‘By Carlyle. 


By the Rev. Henry 


N. Y. 


Harrer & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
** Memoirs of Prince Metternich.’ 
Richard Metternieh. 
M. L. HovsrRook, 13 Laight St., New York. 
‘The Diet Cure.”’ By Dr. T. L. Nichols. 
JOHN ALLYN, Boston. 
‘*Xenophon’s Symposium.’’ By S. R. Winans. 
The Greek text, with notes. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, New York. 
‘**McFingal.’’ An epic poem. By John Trum- 
bull. 


By Prince 


T. B. PETERSON & Bro., Phila. 
**Xénie’s Inheritance.” By Henry Gréville. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 

‘Hours with By Mrs. Mary E. Sang- 
ster. 

* Forestville Sheaves.” 
Trowbridge. 

MACMILLAN & Co., 22 Bond St., New York. 

‘* Loeke’s Conduct of the Understanding.” By 
Professor Thomas Fowler. The Clarendon 
Series. 

“The Myths of Life.”’ 
Stubbs. Four sermons. 
MAGAZINES, 

Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, Modern Re- 
view, American Art Journal, Musical Herald, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly Review, 
The Hebrew Review, The Unitarian Review, 
Evangelical Christendom, Catholic World, Bap- 
tist Review, Bibliotheca Sacra, Appleton’s 
Journal, Magazine of Art, The Atlantic Monthly. 


NEW PUBLICATOINS. 


OXFORD BIBLE 
WAREHOUSE. 
The Revised New Testament, 


By Catharine M, 


By Charles William 


Extract troma letter of the Rev. Dr. Scnarr to the 
public in behalt ot the Bible Revision Committee: 
“The American Committee give their sanction to 
the University editions as containing the text pure 
and simple. 
‘The Committee have no connection with any of 
the proposed reprints 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, in conformity 
on above notice, take pleasure in announc- 
g the 


Oxford Editions of the Revised New Testament. 


bg will be issued in FIVE SIZES on the 
1jth day of May, 188 
From indications already received the de- 
mand for the 
STANDARD AND AUTHORIZED 


editions will be very large, and iatending pur- 
chasers wil! benefit themselves, as well as con- 
fer a favor on the publishers, by placing their 
orders at once with their booksellers, so that 
no delay may be experienced in executirg all 
orders in band on the dav of publication. 

Ge Be sure and order OXFORD EDITIONS. 
If you have no bookseller, or none in ome 
neigbborhood, serd your order to THOMA 
NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker Street, New 
York, who will execute it. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, 


We advise every Sunday-School in 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


SOME OF THE RICHEST AYMNS IN THE 
LANGUAGE, SEr TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND IN 
THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 3:2 pages in excess ef the usu- 
al number in books of its class, and em- 
braces 239 Hymns and170 Tunes, at the 
old popular price,$30 per 100 copies in 
beard covers. 

A Specimen, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 
25 cents 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, Chicage. 
76 East Ninth Street. New York, 


A GREAT NUMBER. 


SCRIBNER FOR MAY. 


(EXTRA EDITION.) 
The May number of SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY contains many special features, some 
of the illustrations being of great 
beauty, notably 


A Frontispiece Portrait of Carlyle, 

one of Coles most striking works. It 
accompanies a paper on ** Personal Im- 
pressions of Thomas Carlyle in 1848,” by 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
published by special arrangement with 
Mr. Emerson and tbe Mass. Historical 
Society. 

A Novelette by Geo. W. Cable, 
“Madame Delphine,” is begun, to con- 
tinue through several numbers. 

There is the first paper of a remarka- 
bly valuable series by Col. Geo. E. War- 
ing, Jr., on “The Sanitary Condition of 
New York’’—a stariling presentation 
of facts; au article by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict on “ Jenny Lind,” witha splendid 
full-page portrait; ‘* Among the Esqui- 
maux with Schwatka,” by an officer of 
the party. with portrait by Blum; 


The Mutineers of the ‘Bounty,’” 
the Pitcairn Islanders from 1859-1880, by 
anative; *inoand Out of London with 
Dickens,” with views of ‘* The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” etc., ‘* Artemus Ward—his 
Home and Family,’’ with the most faith- 
ful portrait extant; a e6apital short 
story, ‘‘ Honi Soit Qui Mal y Pense,”’ by 
a new writer, etc, ete. 

A richer number has never been issued, 
Price 355 cents. Sold everywhere. 

In June begins * A ‘Fearful Respounsi- 


bility,” 

By W. D. Howells, 
which will be followel by a short novel 
by the author of ** An Earnest Trifler.” 

SCRIBNER & CO, NEW YorK. 


“JUST PUBLISHED: 


Victor 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


Freneh of ALFRED BARBOU. With Pore 


From the 


traits. Cloth. $1.00. 
A deli yume about him whom Swinburne 
calis “the ter Poet of the World. 


Itdetails ‘bie lite; traces the untoldivg of his ge- 
nius; enumerates ard analyzes bis w orks; sketches 
brilliantly the conflict between the ° classic al’ and 
the romantic sce ho ois of literature, of which latter 
Hugo was the viefor‘ous léeager; in short, gives the 
most charming picture in our language of the famous 
poet-novelist-dramatist-statesman. 


Robertson's Living Thoughts. 
A THESAURUS, 
With a Complete Analytical Index, Alpha 
betically Arranged. 


By KERR BOYCE TUPPER, with an Introduction by 
‘Prot. Wm. ©. Richards, Ph.D. l2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
A volume ot gems culled trom the writings of Fred- 

eric overtson, the most brilliant of modern 

English preachers. 

Full of striking suggestions to religious teachers, 
to laymen, tou nalists,to all. Its admurable in- 
dex makes it easy of rele rence, and eve ry glittering 
and pungent sentence contains matter fora whole 
discourse. It is a veritable casket of jewels of 
thought setin chaste but splendid diction. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


PRE-ADAMITES: 


Or, A DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF 


MEN BEFORE ADAM. By Prot. Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. Ovtavo, 528 pages, with Ethno- 


graphic Maps and numerous Illustrations. $3.50. 


“ Of Dr. Winchell’s successive publications none 
appears to have made so powertul an impression 
upon the public mind as the present magnificent 
volume.” ’— Methodist Quarterly Review, New York. 
‘Dr. Wincheil’s work is executed with such learn- 
ing and ability thatit must atonce take rank as an 
authoritative text-book of the subject. It is not two 
much to say that it settles the controversy.’"— 
|Pooular Science Monthly. 
‘There has been no work recently published upon 
the subject which can compare with thisin impor- 
tance.’’°—New York Evcning Post. 


British Thought and Thinkers 


lotreductory Studies, Critical, Biograph- 
ical, and Philosophical. 


By Prot. Greg. 5. Morris, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
sity. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

‘Characterized by great analytical power. Stu- 
dents of English lite ‘riure Wiil find the work one of 
deep North Ameri- 
can. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


“THE STANDARD PARLIAMENTARY 
AUTHORITY.” 


Just such a guide as is needed by all presiding offi- 
cers. The table of rules relating to motions — the 
cross references, which enable any ope to find at- 
most instantly anything in the book, vive italmost 
incredible vaiue.—[Christian Advocate 
The best extant—j Ex-Speaker Husted, New York 
State are. 

Supe: the manuals now in use 
Cowgill: “Ohio State Legiviature, Jan. 8, 


Sold by BAKER, PRATT & CO.,19 Bend St. andin 
all bookstores; sent, prepaid, ou receipt of 75 cents by 
the Publishers, 


5. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: 
Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their 
City. By Mrs. Oliphant. With por- 
trait and illustrations. Third and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, $3. 


THROUGH THE RANKS T70 A 
Commission: A Personal Narative. 
12mo, $1.75. 


MANUALOF ANUIENT GEOGRA- 


phy. From the German of Dr. H. 
Kiepert. 1l2mo, $1.50.* 
NEW VIEWS ON IRELAND; or, 


Irish Land Grievances and Remedies. 
By Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. 12mo, 
$1. 

* They should be studied by every one who 


desires to understand the existing crisis in 
Ireland.’’—|Spectator. 


DISTURBED IRELAND. Being 
the Letters written during the Winter 
of 1880-81. By Bernard H. Becker. 
12mo, $2. 


THE LIFE’S WORK IN IRELAND 
of a Landlord who tried to. do his 
Duty. - W. Bence Jones, of Lisselan. 
12mo, $2. 


THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By 
Alexander G. Richey, Q.C., LL. D. 
12mo, $1.25. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, | 4 
with Biographical and Critical Intro- 
ductions by various writers, and a 
General Introduction by Matthew Ar- 
nold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 
In 4 vols. Student’s Edition, each $1*; 
Library Edition, each $1.75. 


Vol. 
Vol. Il. BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 


I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 


Vol. II]. ADDISON TO BLAKE. 
Vol. 1V. WorRDSWORTH TO SYDNEY 
DOBELL. 


** Altogether, it would be difficult to sel ct 
four volumes of any kind better worth own- 
ing and studying than these.’’—[{Nation. 


* These four volumes ought to be placed in 
every library, and,if possible, in the hands of 
every student of 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Electa. By J.M. Drinkwater..........$1 50 
Outside the Walls, sy A. M. 


Tired Church Members. Warner. 50 
Little Bessie. py Rev. Geo.M.Smyth 75 


Violet and Lily Series. 6 vy in 

Life and Times of George 


Daily Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 1 25 
The Olive S, S. Library. & \arge 
16mo volumes, containing 15,340 pages 
in a very neat wooden case, net.......25 00 
Dr. Calderwood’s Lectures 
on the Relations of Science and Re- 


Leaders of Men. 
raphies for Lads. 


A Book of Biog- 
12mo ... 


Wise Words and Loving 
Deeds. A Book of Biographies for 

Master Missionaries _. 1 56 

Duties and Duties. A Tale, 
Gibderne.. 


Boys and Girls ‘Playing. By 
Any of the above sent by .mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


JUs ISSUED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER’S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a full explanation of 
the Steam Engine [ndicator audits use an! advan- 


tages to Engineers and Steam Users. lémo, 475 pages. 
Price, $3.50. E. CLAXTON & CO., ——— 


NEW BOOKS. 


Madge Marland: An Every Day Cirl 


Bv LAURA FRANCIS. Acharming picture of home 
life, and of the cevelopment of a circle of voung la- 
dies into a happy and symmetrical! lite. 12mo, 20 pp. 
4cute. $1.25 


Theo and Hugo. 

By MARY B. WYLI A delightful story tor boys 
and girls, showing that concern ror the welfare of all 
around usis both manly and Christian, 1l6mo. 
pp. 4 cuts. $1.10. 


Marjorie’s Cood Year. 
By MissS.M.SWETT. A wholesome and interest- 
ing a, fur young people. l6mo. 246 pp. 4 


cuts 
Miss Benedict’s Way. 
By Mrs.C EK. DAVIS. Showing what a tountain 


of “ae * tee a benevolent lite will prove. 237 pp.3 


cuts 


Forestville Sheaves. 

By Miss C. M. TROWBRIDGE. The story ot village 
lite, well told, and exemplifying the luxury of doing 
good. lémo. 191 pages. 3cuts. cents 


Hours with Cirls. 


By Mrs. M.E. SANGSTER A choice gift-book for 
voung tadies, tull of sensible suggestions as to all 
thatconcerns them. ltmo. 162 pages, 75 cents. 


The Person of Christ. 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D.. LL.D. Revised by the 
author. Itshows that the Person ot Christ is the 
great central miracle of history, and 
evidence of Christianity. l6mo. 285 page 


One Hour a Week. 
By FAITH LATIMER. A Bible narrative for each 
Sabbath inthe year. l6mo. 252p¢p. Scuts. 75 cta. 


Jesus Upon Earth. 

By FAITH TIMER. The Bible story of our Lord's 
life on earth, tor young children, by one who knows 
und loves them. lémo. 1% pages. Scuts. cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 52 Bromfield St., 

5 “tate ster, 50 Madison ee 
Chicago. 757 Market San Francisce. 


SUPERIOR 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


For Sunday-Schools : 
oO cents.) Is undoubt - 


' 
THE bE ACON GT. edly one of the best Sub- 
eg Song Books that has been published. By 
J. IL ENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. send 3 dimes 
for Copy. 


New Operas: 
OLIVETTE, 30 BILLEE TAYLOR, cents. 
THE.M ASCOT, $ 1.530. Four editions of very popular 


operas. 


For General Readers and for TOWN LIBRARIES: 


Musical ~Literature. 


As the Great Masters really created modern music, 
no musician is thurough'v posted he has 
read their lives. Ditson & Co. 


2; Handel, $2: Rossini, $1.75; Mendels- 
Chepin. #15: Von 
vols.) eae $154 and Schumann, $15). These 
are all elvcant as are the Remantic 
Biography of Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bi- 
Komance. $1.0: and the Letters 

Mozart, 2 vols., cach $1.50; eethoven's 
Letters, $2: Mendelssohn’s Letters. 2 series, 
each $1.50; and Urbine'= Sketches of Eminent 
Musical ‘Composers. 75certs. The most valuable 
Musical History is Ritter’s History of Music, 
2 vols... each $1.50; ard the most entertainimg 
Historical Sketches are thosein L. C. Elson’s well 
written Curiosities of Music, 


VULIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H H DITSON &CO., S43 Broadway, N. Y. 


CPECIA L, NOTICE.—To the Jost tri'e of the 
House of Israel scattered abroad among the Gen 
tile Churches of all sects and denominations. 


“The Flying Roll,” 


God's last message to man for the ingathering o 
Israel, compiled inio a series of sermons for the Gen 
tile Churches. Sermon I, bound in cloth. Price, 6&8 
cts.; mailed, 74 cts.; cloth. gilt. 8%) cts.; mailed, 86 Cts. 
For sale at Brentano’ 8,39 Union Square: Burnton’ s, 92 
4th Ave.: Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway; E. Easton, 
55 W. 10th Ventres, 62 Court St., 
R. Chip, 843 ‘Broad St., Newark, N. J.; and other 
Bookstores. The public are earnestly invited to press 
into the work of the ‘ Fiying Roll. 

ries,tor Pastors, Parents, Teachers. 
Young People and Children. Catalogue 


sent free to address 


fon. PHILLIPS & HUNT. nhtishers 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST FEACHEES. 
merican and Foreign, 
For every partment of low or higk 
romptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
andidates’ New Bulletin mafied tor stamp. All 
skilled Teac should have *‘Ap 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN 
Bast l4th St. near PL. MAN Y. 


IRCE for SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHER™ 
1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and rents Schoo! Properties 
4. Furnishes C amare and gives Toformation ot 
Good Scho 
Publishes School and College Direc- 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domes tic Building, cor, and Fourteenth 
Street. New Yo 


tor Sunday Schoo! and Familv Libra - 


Fits tor College. Terms Moderate. Summer 
Term begins May 4th. D. S. R. LAMBERT. “genes. 
Wilton, Conn., or can be seen atroom 69,71 Broad- 


way, this week. 


TAMMERING Cured Address with stam 
JULIUS ASH Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich: 


TRAVELING COMPANION, 


An American lady who is spending several years 
abroad for the education of her daughter is willing 
to travel with a family or small company as courier, 
companion and teacher. Is perte etly familiar with 
the French, German and Italian languages, cus- 

ro . Sewar range, } to wh 
may be addressed. "Pans address. 

MRs.E. L. ABBOTT, 12 | bis Rue Pergolese. 


LADY seeks emplo ment. 
ef auy kiad; TRAINING 


Literary 
WARD PUPILS: companion to invalia lady, 


tr: VCi- 


or otherwise. Box SU, 


OARDING SCHOOL fer a tew Beys. ~ 
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Che Home. 


SOMEBODYS KNOCKING. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
EBODY’S knocking! 
K Fre the blows fall more thickly, 
Less lightly descend. 
It may be astranger would enter our dwelling, 
Its sunshine dispelling; 
It may be a friend !” 


‘‘Somebody’s knocking!” ** Nay, darling, ‘tis only 
The wind sweeping lonely 
Across the wide hall. 
I’ve looked through the darkness, and no one is standing, 
Admittance demanding: 
’Tis the wind—that is all.” 


‘* Yet somebody’s knocking! You cannot deceive me! 
I hear them, believe me; 
They will not depart. 
For years the intruder is kept at a distance, 
But now no resistance 
He finds in my heart!” 


‘‘ Nay, darling; it is but a simple delusion; 
We'll brook no intrusion 
From aught that shall harm. 
The doors of the house are all fastened securely. 
Sleep well; there is surely 
No cause for alarm!”’ 


She slept, while a watch o’er her couch we were keeping, 
More peaceful her sleeping 

Than ever before; 
And we knew when our darling we could not awaken, 
She was not mistaken: 

Death knocked at our door! 


PROMPTNESS AND SELF-CONTROL IN 
SUDDEN ILLNESS. 
By Mrs. HenrY WARD BEECHER. 


‘NUDDEN attacks of illness no doubt frequently ter- 
minate fatally, but it is worthy of notice that such 
results are comparatively few if the attacks occur when 
at home or among those who have the ability to keep 
their heads cool and clear whatever of pain or alarm their 
hearts may have to contend with. Most cases of sud- 
den, almost instantaneous death occur when the 
sufferer is alone, unable to summon prompt attendance, 
or in the streets, or a public assembly, or in some 
similar position, where indications of such an event 
will cause tumult, confusion or uncontrollable excite- 
ment. On such occasions the spectators are unbound- 
ed in their indications of real kindness and sympathy, 
but mostly lack calmness and self-control; or, mis. 
taking the cause of the attack, especially if inexperi- 
enced in the care of the sick, but zealous to do some- 
thing, they often administer the wrong remedies, and 
by so doing hasten the catastrophe that by proper 
treatment might have been averted. No doubt many 
are stricken down and die who could have been easily 
saved if some friend had been near whe understood 
their liability to acute ailments and was able to hold 
himself quiet and steady. 

Because every one may at some time be present when 
some such sudden attacks occur, it seems desirable that 
all should be so instructed in youth as to be able to 
judge correctly and act efficiently when circumstances 
put them in a position where their servic 2s are needed, 
Young children cannot be scolded into self-restraint 
or self-control. Whether children shall learn to 
quietly meet the many events constantly occurring, 
and that are somewhat startling, or whether they shall 
become uncontrollably agitated and excited, depends 
on the parents, especially the mother. The practice 
of self-restraint before children is the best teaching 
the young can have. If, when a bugor large moth 
miller flies into a rcom, the mother screams and rushes 
for some one to put the intruder out, or, finding no one, 
with much alarm, many starts and screams, tries to 
put it out herself, she cannot be surprised if her chil- 
dren do the same, and with greater alarm and excite. 
ment. The same lack of self-control in these small 
matters will ‘‘ grow with their growth and streng‘hen 
with their strength,” and leave them totally unpre- 
pared to meet the mere serious and important demands 
upon them which eventually come to all. 

When a person faints every effort should be made to 
disperse the crowd that will be likely to gather close 
about the patient. One, or at the most two, are all 
that cap act to apy good purpose. Lay the patient 
down, secure a large supply of fresh air, bathe the face 
in cold water, or sprinkle the face with a sudden dash, 
not to deluge the patient, but to start circulation 
quickly by the shock of the cold water on the face. 
Apply cologne, or hartshorn, but not in a rash, impetu- 
ous manner. Actrapidly, but calmly and quietly, with 
no loud talking, or gu‘ck, frightened exclamations. 
Everything of this kind must be avoided, for the re- 
turn toconsclousness in fainting may be instantaveous, 


Run, ope the door quickly, 


and usually is, and any such excitement will be in- 
jurious, and may cause the patient, if nervous or easily 
alarmed, to relapse into another fainting condition, 
which will be more difficult to manage than the first. 
Rub or slap the hands quickly, bathe the face freely in 
cold water, and often dash the water sharply over the 
face from the wet hands. In common cases recovery 
from fainting fits is not difficult, but unless it is speedy 
send for a physician at once, while the attendants con- 
tinue their efforts actively until he comes. It is safer 
to summon medical aid when there is any delay, be- 
cause there may be a more serious state of things than 
is apparent to spectators that a physician could easily 
detect and for which he is more competent to find a 
remedy. 

But it is not always safe when a person falls, appa- 
rently insensible, to treat the case asa faint. Many 
have trouble with the heart, which is not necessarily 
alarming if proper attention is paid to the symptoms 
at once. But the two, fainting and heart trouble, are 
so entirely unlike that a mistake in treatment, if not 
fatal, is very unsafe and a source of some additional 
and needless suffering to those afflicted thereby, es- 
pecially in a crowded room or public assembly. 

For both, the first step, and one of great importance, 
is to urge every one to withdraw from the immediate 
vicinity save those in active attendance, and have as 
few of those as possible. This is a difficult thing to 
do. A kind of morbid curiosity, not of the base or 
mean kind, born of intense and kindest pity, but per- 
fectly helpless, induces every one involuntarily to stop 
and look, or press up so closely about the patient as to 
exclude the air, and the little that can be obtained is so 
contaminated by the breaths of a multitude gathered 
into a compact wall about the sufferer that there seems 
no chance for the already oppressed lungs and heart to 
throw off the lethargy. People stand around as if 
spell-bound, and cannot be dispersed except some 
dominant spirit adopts a tone of stern command, hard to 
assume when such thoughtlessness so evidently arises 
from the tenderest sympathy. But it is the oniy safe- 
guard, certainly where the trouble springs from im- 
peded action of the heart. 

In fainting the pulse is imperceptible, the face pallid 
and rigid as the dead, and all power of moving, ali 
sight and hearing are lost. But where the heart is the 
seat of trouble, the face, often for a few moments only, 
is almost purple, then becomes very pale, but not 
corpse-like, a bluish tint usually underlying the pallor. 
In all cases that have come under our own immediate 
knowledge, the eyes close firmly, as if glued down, the 
tongue refuses to speak, but the hearing and perfect 
consciousness are unnaturally acute, although the limbs 
refuse to perform their duty. The blood rushes to the 
heart faster than the lungs and brain can pump it out, 
the veins on the neck seem about to burst and the 
top of the head ready to follow. If any one can ad- 
minister a teaspoonful of raw whiskey instantly, the 
attack can in most cases be almost instantly relieved. 

In all cases of heart disturbance, never attempt to 
lay the patient down. That will fearfully increase the 
suffering, even if it does not speedily end fatally. 
Never put ammonia, cologne, or anything of the kind 
to the nose, or sprinkle cold water in the face. That 
renders breathing still more aifficult. Never fan a per- 
son thus afflicted. It will stop the little breath remain- 
ing. Non: but those who suffer from some irregular- 
ity in the action of the heart can realize how much 
suffering is caused to those thus afflicted, even when in 
their common state of health and not laboring under a 
sudden and acute attack, by the irrepressible fanning 
that is almost incessant in crowded halls or large 
assemblies. They forget, those who keep up ceaseless 
fanning, that to their near neighbors who sit behind 
them, in front, or on either side, they may be causing 
great discomfort and perhaps serious evil. Never fan 
another without being requested to do so, and do not 
be uniuindful of others’ comfort when fanning for your 
own individual gratification. It is perfectly easy to 
secure all the pleasure of fanning, if there is any, and 
the fatigue and exertion besides, without molesting 
those who fail to find comfort in the act. If one fans 
quietly toward her own face—a front motion, not 
from right to left—she can secure this private epjoy- 
ment without discomfort to any one. 

The more rapidly the space about one suffering, 
either from fainting or disturbed action of the heart, 
can be entirely freed from spectators, and only those 
absolutely needed remain, the quicker will be the re- 
covery and the after effects entirely dispelled or greatly 
modified. Fill the room with fresh, pure air, but let 
no draft chill the patient, or blow directly into the 
face. If from home secure a carriage, and lift the 
patient gently into it, and drive home as soon as pos- 
sible. If fainting, the action of the air outside, while 
being carried to the carriage, will usually do all that 
is needed except a few hours’ rest and quiet. 

If the heart has caused the commotion, the recovery 
may not be as rapid, unless a teaspoonful of whiskey 


can be given, in as short a time after the attack as pos- 
sible. That will usually relieve the pain, and make 
the act of breathing less difficult; but the strength 
will be much weakened for some days. As soon as 
the patient reaches home, while seeking to insure 
quiet, be sure that all surroundings are cheerful. By 
quiet we do not mean that the person is to be carried 
to the bed-room, and urged to find quiet by undressing 
and going at once to bed, unless the attack was de- 
veloped lave in the evening. Let the easiest and 
most suitable chair be provided, but not a rocker, 
and the least excitable of the family gather around, 
with cheerful conversation. See that the usual 
family arrangements are carried on without any 
noticeable change, or indications of anxious watch- 
fulness over the invalid. For however brave and 
self-controlled one may be, even under acute suf- 
fering, and the after weakness incident thereto, 
anxious looks, a distressing effort to speak low, 
walk softly, constantly pausing to scrutinize the 
individual, or inquire if anything more can be done to 
make him comfortable, is annoying and depressing to 
the last degree. But as soon as remedies used have 
procured relief, let everything settle into the usual 
routine as easily and rapidly as possible, without con- 
stantly alluding to or speculating on the recent alarm. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
PLANTS? 


By A FLOWER LOVER. 


NHE time of house-cleaning has come around, and 
the sound of carpet-beating is heard in the land. 
Pictures must come down, carpets-come up, and the 
dust of winter be routed generally. Now the question 
comes up, What shall we do with our plants at the 
sitting-room windows? All winter they have done 
their best to cheer us, and now shall we turn them out 
in the cold? That is not to be thought of. Shall we 
bring them back after we have cleaned? We do not 
want to do that; besides, it is too warm for them now; 
they want to be hardened off before going out of doors. 
If we are so fortunate as to have a gar—I mean attic 
window, we will put them there. Open the window 
in the middle of the day ; be sure and close it as soon 
as it is cool; slip a newspaper behind them at night; 
we shall have some cold nights yet, and the plants 
coming from a warm room will be easily chilled. 

Don’t forget to water them because they are out of 
sight and you are busy. About the middle of May, in 
the latitude of New England, it will do to put the gera- - 
niums out of doors. You can set them in the ground 
and they will grow fast and begin to bloom about the 
middle of July. Or you can put them into pots two 
Sizes larger than those they have been growing in, 
with fresh earth, and sink the pots in the flower-bed ; 
they will bloom a month earlier and have more flowers. 
A geranium seems to like having its roots cramped. 
Don’t try it with your heliotrope. Wait until the first 
of June; turn it out of the pot, shake off the soil. trim 
off at least half of the branches, and set out in a rich, 
sunny spot. It will send out new shoots and bloom 
allsummer. Keep well watered. The abutilons should 
be kept in pots; if set in the ground they will grow 
and flourish like a ‘green bay-tree,” but when you 
take them up they will probably die unless you harden 
your heart and prune them severely. If you do that, 
you will have no flowers for a long time. 

Put them in pots two sizes larger and sink the pots. 
Put coal ashes under the pot to keep the roots from 
going through, or they will soon start on a journey 
toward China. Bouvardias sheuld be put in the 
ground; cut the tops off, and keep nipping all summer. 
Pot carefully the first of September; keep in the shade 
a few days, and bring.in the house before the nights 
are cool. I have a scarlet bouvardia ‘‘liantha” that 
I have had for nine years, and it is as handsome as 
ever. The flowering begonias and fuchsias should be 
set in the ground in ashady place; the ‘‘ Rex” varieties 
keep in puts on the porch, or where they will not get 
their leaves wet or have much sun. Chinese primroses 
should be taken from the pots. Have the earth shaken 
off carefully, cut off the main roots, put in a pot a size 
smaller, using fresh earth finely sifted. Put them ina 
shady place and water sparingly. All aspirations to 
blossom should be nipped in the bud. You want 
flowers next winter. Double and single petunias that 
have been growing all winter can be cut back and will 
bloom and furnish slips for the next winter. Chrysan- | 
themums do best put in the ground. Nip the tops all 
summer; the more branches the more flowers. Watch 
for the green aphis, or plant-louse; they are very fond 
of then for greens; give them a dose of tobacco-tea 
and they will leave in a hurry. ee | 

We must not forget the hanging baskets: it is best 
to take all the plants out and start new ones in the 
Fall. The maurandias can be cut down nearly to the 
root, and will grow and bloom al] summer if trained 
on a trellis in a sheltered spot. Do the same with the 
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German ivy, more properly called ‘‘ Senecio scandens.” 
The Coliseum ivy, or ‘‘ Linaria Cymbalaria,” can be 
planted under a tree and will bloom freely; seed can 
be saved to start new plants, or slips taken off in the 
Fall. Oleanders, daphnes, cape jessamines, lemon 
and orange trees, laurestinas, do better kept in pots; 
take off the top soil as far down as you can without 
spoiling the roots, and put on fresh earth and set 
them where they will be sheltered from the noonday 
sun. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be giad to receive questions 
suggestions and experiences for this column.| 

Brown Bread.—Put into your pan one quart of corn 
meal and one pint of Graham flour; add two teaspoonsfuls 
of salt and one of cream tartar; mix thoroughly; on tbis 
pour a pint and a half of cold water and half a pint. of 
New Orleans molasses; stir well. The last thing, dis- 
solve a heaping teaspoonful of soda and add to the other 
ingredients; beat up well. It may require a little more 
water; should be thin enough to pour. Put the mixture 
into a well-greased tin pail with a tigbt cover; set it in a 
boiler or kettle that has enough boiling water to cover 
half way upthe bucket. Let it boil steadily four or five 
hours. Nice to make at tea time; let it boil till bed-time, 
then set it back on the range where it will keep hot, but not 
boil, and you will have a delicious loaf for breakfast, 
with very httle trouble. With fish cakes made the day 
before, you will have a very easy and very nice breakfast 
for Sunday morning. E. A. B. 

GERMANTOWN. 


Graham Bread.—Put into your bow] about a pint of 
well-boiled corn-meal mush, salted, a large spoonful of 
shortening anda small cup of sugar: pour on half a pint 
of boiling milk or water; add half a teaspoonful of soda. 
dissolved; stir weH, and when cool add a gill of y« ast and 
stir in Graham flour till very stiff, almost stiff enough to 
knead. Keep warm. This quantity will make a batch 
of nice patties for breakfast, also a medium brick loaf. 
Fill tne little pans the first thing in the morning half full 
of the dough, and when raised to the top of the pans, bake 
in a quick oven, about half an hour. Let the loaf raise 
in the same way; will require a little more time to bake 


_than the patties. Set tbe bread over night if you want it 


hov for breakfast; in the morning if wanted hot for tea. 
A. B. 


A few weeks ago I asked you how.to prepare heefsteaks for 
breakfast, and | wish to thank you for the auswer given. 
The directions you gave in your valuable paper have been 
followed, and now the steaks are a positive luxury instead 
ofatrial and annoyance. 

Can you give areceipt to make bread? It will bea great 
favor. Yours respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. 


Very glad the beefsteaks are improved. A good rule 
for making bread was published June 30, 1880. 


I am very anxious to finda copy of a poem I saw in 
1856, commencing: 
‘There are breathings of rapture abroad in the air, 
Tbere’s a glow on my spirit unshaded by care; 
The breeze of Spring dances light on mv brow, 
And a vision of Eden steals over me now.” 


Our Young Folks. 


“OLD GOLIER.” 


By MATTIE B. BANKS. 


UNDAY afternoon, and snowing just as hard as it 
could snow. Down from the gray clouds flut- 
tered the feathery flakes in a persistent sort of way, 
that promised, as Dick observed to himself, the *‘* jol- 
liest coasting”’ for the following week. But in spite 
of this cheerful prospect for the future, Dick looked at 
the moment rather disconsolate. He had been at home 
all day enjoying the society of a severe cold. Now, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he found himself quite at 
a loss for employment. His father and Ned had gone 
to church, Lily was asleep on the sofa; his mother 
was lying down in her own room with a headache, and 
Rob was on the floor, an illustrated Sunday paper 
spread out before him. Dick was tired of reading, 


A. A. 


tired of playing with one finger on the- piano, and | 


tired of everything. He had therefore arranged him. 
self gracefully on three chairs in front of the window, 
and was watching the snow-flakes. He was just think- 
ing how stupid it must be to fall so quietly and never be 
able to make the least bit of noise in the world, when 
his thoughts were put to flight by Rob. 

** Dick,” said he, ‘‘ what does this spell, ‘ G-o’?” 

** *Go,’ of course,” said Dick. ‘‘I should think 
you might know that.’’ 

‘‘ But there's a lot more,” persisted Rob. 
i-a t-h-a-n-d-D-a-v-i-d ’—there; all that.” 

** How can I tell, when you rattle it all off so mixed 
up. Let’s see how it looks;” and Dick rolled himself 
off his chairs, and over and over on the floor until he 
reached bis brother. ‘*‘ That—oh, that’s Golier and 
David.”’ 

**] thought so,” said Rob. ‘‘ Tell me about it, can’t 
you, Dick?” 

** Oh, I can’t,” said Dick. ‘‘ Why, you know, David’s 


G-o-l- 


the young one, and Golier’s the big feller, and he slung 
a stone at the other chap.” 

‘¢What story is that, Dick?” said a gentle voice be- 
hind them. 

Dick looked up quickly at his mother, half ashamed 
and half mischievous. ‘*‘ Why, you see, mother, Rob 
wanted me to tell him about the picture, but I guess I 
didn’t have very good words. Is your head better, 
mother?” 

‘¢ Shall I tell you about it, Robby?” she asked, seat- 
ing herself in a low chair, as Robby scrambled into 
her lap. ‘*Yes, thank you, Dick; very much better; 


/and I have come down to look after my little boys. Is 


this the story about David and Goliath?” 

‘‘Yes’m,” said Rob, settling himself contentedly. 

So, while Dick lay still onthe rug and looked into 
the fire, and Rob sat quietly in her lap, she told them 
the old story of which the younger boy was never 
tired, and which they both knew so well. 

When it was concluded Rob slipped down and went 
with Lily, who had now finished her nap, into the 
front room to watch for his father through the snow. 

There was no one to notice, so Dick changed his 
position, and settled himself by his mother’s side, with 
his head in her lap. She softly patted the curly brown 
locks and said gently, ‘‘Has it been a long day, Dick?” 

‘‘Yes’m,”’ said Dick; ‘‘awful. Mother?’ 

Well, Dick.” 

‘‘What do people call that old Golier faults for?” 

‘““Why, Dick, what do you mean?” 

‘“Why, Sanday-school speech men and library books 
always talk a lot about Golier, and then they preach at 
a feller and tell him that means his faults. You can’t 
pop faults over like that and have ’em killed up for- 
ever, I don’t see what they mean anyway.”’ 

Mrs, Raymond smiled. ‘‘ Shall I tell you what I 
think they mean, Dick, or would it be too much like 
preaching?” 

‘¢No, mamma, I like to hear you talk.’’ 

‘*Well then, Dick, it seems to me something like 
this: You know that the Philistines were old enemies 
of the Israelites, and had given them a great deal of 
trouble ever since they had liv2d in the promised land; 
sometimes one side would be victorious in the battles, 
sometimes the other. This time Goliath stepped out 
and offered to settle the question of who should be 
master by single combat. As you know, David ac- 
cepted the challenge and Goliath was killed; and the 
whole army of the Philistines was put to flight forthe 
time. To be sure, they were not entirely conquered 
even then, and continued to trouble the Israelites for 
many years after that, until they were finally subdued 
by David; but I think they could not help feeling that 
there was some strength on the side of the children of 
Israel which they did not possess, since David had 
killed their champion. Not only that, but David him- 
self was encouraged and strengthened for future con. 
flicts. 

‘‘ Now, Dick, suppose there is a boy who has some 
troublesome fault, which, for example, let us say is 
pride. This enemy of his keeps him from doing maay 
things to which he is prompted by a kind, affectionate 
heart. For instance, the boys are coasting on the 
hill, all but one, who, with no sled, no mittens, and no 
exercise to keep him warm like the rest, stands shiver- 
ing by himself. ‘Come,’ says the kind heart, ‘ lend 
him your sled.’ ‘No,’ says Pride, ‘I wouldn’t. The 


boys will call you ‘‘ good boy,” or ‘little saint,” or 


something else just, as bad.’ If he wants to kiss his 
mother, Pride says, ‘Oh, how funny it would look,’ 
and if his little brothe r—”’ 

‘* Now, mother,” interrupted Dick, with an uncom- 
fortable wriggle, ‘‘you were going to tell about 
Golier.” 

‘‘ Yes, I’m coming back to him now, and this is the 
moral of my long sermon. There may come a time, 
Dick, when this boy shall have a harder battle to fight 
than these which meet him every day, and in which he 
sometimes conquers, and often, I am afraid, he is de- 
feated—a time which shall seem as formidable to 
him as Goliath did to the Israelites, and when victory 
or defeat shall seem to have as great results at stake. 
If he is conquered, then he shall be more completely 
under the power of his enemy, or if he conquers, he 
shall have the upper hand. It will take so much 
courage and strength to overcome on this occasion, 
that no battle which shall come after will ever seem 
quite so hard to win. Though the fault will not be 
entirely destroyed with the slaying of this one 
‘Goliath, yet it will be conscious that it has found 
its master. There are times, I think, Dick, when the 
soul seems to creep slowly along, and other times 
when it goes with great strides. It takes a long step 
to go over some hard places in life. At the time we 
think only how disagreeable it is, but looking back 
afterward we see how far that long step carried us on 
our journey. Do you understand, Dick ?” 

- ** Yes’m,” replied the boy slowly, ‘‘I think so, but 
how am I—that boy, I mean—how’s he going to know 
Golier when he sees him ?”’ 


Mrs. Raymond laughed. ‘‘I think it will not be dif- 
ficult to recognize him, dear. But here is papa. Re 
member this though, Dick, when you do meet him, 
it is God who gives the victory.”’ 

The snow kept its promise, and for the next few 
days the coasting was all that could be desired. Dick's 
cold disappeared, and he and his sled had merry times 
together on the hill. There was but one drawback 
to his happiness. That was, that on Tuesday morn- 
ing, his mother, Lily, and Rob went off to the city 
for a visit of two days. He felt rather mournful as he 
said good-by to them at the station, and wert on to 
sehool. However, the coasting was something, and 
he brightened 2p considerably at the thought, and 
actually went whistling into the house that evening, 
after an afternoon of the most exciting sport. Per- 
haps, with the coasting, he could manage to exist for 
two days without seeing his mother. 

Dick,” said Ned at the dinner table, ‘‘ good 
for you. What do you think ?”’ 

‘*What ?”’ replied Dick in an indifferent tone, for 
he was hungry, and nothing seemed to him of much 
importance just then but his dinner. 

‘* Who do you think’s coming ?” 

‘* Don’t know,” said Dick, happy and unconcerned. 

‘* Well, you’d better care. It’s a particular friend of 
yours—Aunt Juliette.” 

Dick laid down his Knife and fork, and looked de- 
spairingly at his father. ‘‘ Not really, papa, is she ?” 

‘TI believe so, Dick. I received a telegram from her 
this afternoon. I'm sorry your mother is away, but she 
will be at home to-morrow night, and Aunt Juliette 
will not arrive until nearly noon. You boys will have 
to look after her a little in the afternoon. Come, 
Dick, don’t let it spoil your appetite.” 

Dick fell to work again, but not very cheerfully. 
His father laughed. 

‘Why, Dick, you look as sorrowful as though you 
expected a cage of wild animals to-morrow. Aunt 
Juliette won’t hurt you, my boy, will she ?” 

‘*She won’t hurt Ned,” said Dick, ‘‘ but she always 
gets me into some scrape—always; and mother is 
away too. She likes Ned, but she hates me. I can’t 
be polite to her anyway.” 

‘‘ Well, Dick, I'm sorry for you, but I do not see as 
we can help it. It will be only for one afternoon, and 
I hope my boys will remember that she is a lonely old 
lady, with few to care for her, and do their best to 
make her visit pleasant even if she is little peculiar.” 

Poor Dick! He sat at the table after his father and 
brother had left and thought it over. Ido not know 
as I can introduce Aunt Juliette in any better way than 
in Ned’s words. Several years before he had asked 
his mother if she knew how to ‘** parse Aunt Juliette.” 

‘* Parse her, Ned?’’ 

‘‘Yes’m,” replied Ned glibly. ‘‘She’s an awfully 
proper noun, first person (in her own estimation), sin- 
gular number, feminine gender, and objective case. 
She objects to noise, boys, and all other nonsense. 
Now, mother, doesn’t she?” 

In spite of this remark, Ned stood, for a boy, pretty 
high in her favor. Good-natured, gentlemanly Ned 
was generally in favor with every one; but poor little 
peppery Dick! As he said, she always seemed to stroke 
him the wrong way, and during her visits he generally 
came into collision with her once or twice. Now that 
his mother was away, what should hedo? Nothing 
but wait and hope that he might manage to live 
through one short afternoon without getting into trou- 
ble with his great aunt. 

On his return from school the next day he found her 
trunk in the hall. That trunk always meant an annual 
visit of three or four weeks. Yes, Aunt Juliette had 
arrived, but was lying down to rest after her journey. 
Dick drew a long breath at this slight reprieve, and 
sat down to his lunch with a feeling that life was short, 
but he would enjoy it while he could. Ned despatched 
his in a hurry, arranged a comfortable seat in the 
waimest corner by the fire for his aunt when she 
should appear, then started for the village to get his 
sled mended. He ‘‘ guessed he wouldn’t be gone long,” 
and Dick must take care of Aunt Juliette until he came 
baek. That sled must be mended, for that same night 
there was to be a grand coasting party. The boys 
were all going -to study their lessons in the afternoon, 
and then the moon, the hill and the boys were to hold 
high carnival. 

After luncheon Dick brought his books into the li- 
brary and sat down to study. He went diligently to 
work, and one book after another left the pile on his 
right band for the pile on his left, as a sign that the 
lesson contained in each was mastered. He had at last 
come to his beloved Latin grammar, and had just 
started bravely on a long conjugation, when the rustle - 
of a silk dress sounded through the hall. No other 
dress ever rustled in exactly the same way, and Dick 
sprang to his feet to greet his aunt. So anxious was 
he to be particularly polite that he stammered out, 
‘*‘How do you do, Juliette?” and was obliged to go 


back and put in the ‘‘ Aunt” with great confusion of 
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face. Then, in trying to show her to her cheir he 
stepped on her dress, and n endeavoring to recover 
himself, tripped over a footstool and fell into the out- 
stretched arms of the big chair. By the time he re- 
turned to his books he was quite overwhelmed with 
embarrassment, and tried to restore his feelings by a 
deeper plunge intothe grammar. Aunt Juliette ar- 
ranged herself comfortably, turned up the front breadth 
of her dress to keep it from scorching, and looked 
critically around the room. 

‘*H-mp!”’ said she at last. 

‘*She basn’t any right to say that about mother’s 
things,” thought Dick indignantly, covering his ears 
with his hands and going at that conjugation more 
fiercely than ever. His aunt took out her knitting, anil 
for a little space there was no sound in the room but 
the click of the needles and the murmuring of Dick’s 
voice as he went over his verb. 

‘* Richard,” said Aunt Juliette suddenly. 

‘* What, ma’am?” said Dick, jumping. 

‘*You will oblige me by not making that disagree- 
able noise. It is no help in studying.” 

**Yes'm,’’ said Dick meekly; and this time he crossed 
his arms on the table, laid his head on top, and tried 
to ‘*think” his lesson; but as soon as he became in- 
terested he began to buzz away so vigorously that 
Aunt Juliette glowered at him over her glasses. 

‘* Richard,” she said again, ‘‘I think I requested you 
not to make that noise.” 

Dick gave a little impatient twitch in his chair, 
thinking to himself, ‘‘ I wish she wouldn’t bother so.” 
Still he made another effort. He was almost through 
with the Latin; then there was but one more lesson. 
Under the spur of this happy thought he tried to for- 
get Aunt Juliette, and put all his mind to the double 
task of learning his lesson and keeping his mouth shut. 
But unfortunate Dick! He sat bolt upright in his 
chair, shut his eyes and rattled over in his mind the 
whole verb. The first part went very well. His lips 
stayed as lightly closed as though they were sealed 
with the seal of the Medes and Persians. But as he 
neared the end he forgot Aunt Juliette’s feelings, for- 
got his own determination, and before he realized what 
he was doing he had bubbled over into the old monot- 
onous hum. Aunt Juliette looked up again, a frown 
gathering on her brow. Dick’s eyes were still closed, 
so he hummed away unconsciously. Again Aunt Juli- 
ette looked at him, the frown growing more severe. 
Suddenly she gathered up her knitting, took three or 
four steps across the room, and, before Dick had time 
to know she was coming or to open his eyes, she had 
—horrible to relate—boxed his ears. 

‘*There,”’ she said, ‘‘ I hope you'll learn to pay some 
attention when a lady speaks to you.” 

Dick was on his feet in a moment in a tearing rage. 
That was too much for his quick temper. ‘*‘ How dare 
she?” he thought furiously. He was too angry now 
to care for politeness, too angry to think what he was 
saying. The words stumbled over his lips in hot 
haste—literally hot, for he felt as if he were boiling 
over: 

‘*T hope you don’t call yourself a lady!” he said. 

Aunt Juliette looked at him sternly. ‘‘ May I ask 
what you would be pleased to call me, young man?” 
she asked, when she could speak for astonishment. 

‘*You may, if you waut to know,” responded the 
boy recklessly. ‘*You’re a mean, contemptible old 
prig.”” And catching up the ill-fated grammar, he 
brought it down on the table with a bang; then, gath- 
ering up his books in his arms, he dashed off to his 
own room, threw them on the floor, locked the door, 
then sat down on the side of the bed, winking fast to 
keep back the tears. Not even when he was by him- 
self would proud little Dick cry. He seized one of the 
pillows and began to thump it up and down on the 
foot-board, his teeth set tightly together to keep in the 
angry thoughts which were raging in his heart. 
Dick’s anger never lasted long; and when his feelings 
were somewhat relieved he threw the pillow on the 
floor on top of the books, and sat and glared at the 
melancholy pile. By this time he began to have an 
awful realization of what he had done. 

knew it; I just knewit,”’ be groaned. ‘If Aunt 
Juliette would come when mamma was away, I knew 
she’d get me into some scrape; and I meant to be so 
good all the time while mother was away. Oh, dear!” 

There was a chivairous little spot somewhere about 
Dick which made him feel as though he were on his 
honor to behave particularly well when his mother 
was not at home. 

‘*Tt wasn’t my fault anyway,” he went on. ‘‘ She 
needn’t have been so mean. I tried not to study loud. 
She ought to have stayed at home if she doesn’t like 
to hear boys study their lessons. Mother lets me 
make all the racket I please. I wonder if it bothers 
her? Wouldn’t do it for anything if it does. Dear old 
mother, what did you go away for? I wonder what I 
said to Aunt Juliette, anyway? Called her a prig ora 
pig. I wonder which it was?” He laughed a little 
hysterically, then grew sOber agaiv. ‘1 don’t care,” 


he thought, ‘‘mucbh. Yes, I do too, ’cause mother’ll 
say it was impolite; to a lady too. Oh, pshaw! I 
wish she badn’t come! Papa said to treat her well. I 
suppose she expects me to go down and apologize. I'd 
hike to see mvself! She’d better apologize to me!”’ 

He got up, put his hands in his pockets and walked 
up and down the room. He was very sorry that the 
word ‘‘ apologize” had occurred to him. He couldn’t 
seem to forget it again easily. 

‘*T am afraid I was pretty rude, that’s a fact. Well, 
I was mad. Wish I didn't get mad so easy; enough to 
make a fellow mad, though—wonder how she’d like it? 
Perhaps she doesn’t know any better! The fellers up 
there plague her awfully, I know; steal her water-mel- 
ons. Papa said she was a lonely old lady, with no one 
to care for her. That is rather rough! Papa would 
say I ought to beg her pardon, but [ cannot. No, I 
can-not 

He walked to the window, looked out, and came 
back to the mantel-piece. He threw himself into a 
chair. put his elbows on his knees and his head on his 
hands, gazing dismally into the vacant fire-place. 

‘* No, it would be impossible. Hello!” said he, sud 
denly, as though he had encountered an old friend, 
but it was only an unexpected thought which struck 
him. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder,” he continued, addressing 
some imaginary person or thing, ‘‘ if you were the very 
chap. Well, old Golier, I’m not a bit glad to see you. 
A big opportunity, mother said; I don’t believe Ill 
ever find a bigger. Yes, I’m pretty sure too, that if I 
coula get him down this time I shouldn’t mind doing 
anything very much after that, and if [ don’t he’s got 
to be master, has he? I don’t know about that; but 
beg Aunt Juliette’s pardon—I couldn't!” 

Up he jumped again, and again walked up and down 
the room. Finally he went once more to the window, 
and stood for a long time looking out. In some way 
one part of the story his mother had told to Rob the 
Sunday before had wandered into his mind. Just this: 
‘*«T come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts.’ 
Remember, Dick, it is God who gives the victory.” 

Where had he heard that? Was that the streneth 
of David? Was it that which made the mighty dif- 
ference between the shepherd boy and the giant war- 
rior? 

‘*I] don’t know much about that kind of strength,” 
thought Dick; ‘‘ but I suppose it wouldn't do any 
harm to try.’ 

About five minutes afterward he turned away from 
the window, and with a set, determined expression 
about his mouth, walked slowly to the door, opened it, 
and in the same dignified way marched down stairs and 
into the library. 

There sat Aunt Juliette, knitting away as calmly as 
ever. Dick felt an uncomfortable glow about his 
heart as he saw her again, but he walked bravely up 
to her. She raised her eyes in the old way, and looked 
at him without speaking. This attitude rather upset 
Dick, as he had a vague idea in his mind that she would 
be rather overcome by his confession. He forgut what 
he was going to say, and jumped into his apology in 
his usual headlong fashion. 

‘‘Aunt Juliette,” he began, ‘‘I think you were—l 
mean I was very impolite; but you see you made me 
mad, and I forget you were a lady. Of coursel ought 
to apologize instead of you, because you are so old, 
and papa said to treat you well, because you didn’t 
have many friends, and—oh, dear, I mean I beg your 
pardon.” 

It was out, and Dick drew a long sigh of relief. He 
didn’t think it was a very good apology, but he hoped 
it would do. 

‘“Very well, Richard,’ returned his aunt coldly. 
‘“*T do not see that you have mended matters very 
much. I hope in the future you will learn to be more 
careful with your tongue. Ishall mention the matter 
to your parents. A boy with so little idea of propriety 
should be taught what is due to older people, though 
I am not so very aged yet as you seem to suppose.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” thought Dick, as he turned away, ‘‘I hope 
you’re down, old fellow.” 

There was a quick jingle of sleigh-bells, the front 
door was thrown open, and in rushed Lily and Rob. 
Dick waited for no more, but dashed out on the piazza 
and seized his mother rapturvusly around] the neck. 
‘Good for you, mother. I’m dreadfully glad to see 
you. I fixed him, mother; old Golier, you know; but 
he was a tough one, mother, and no mistake. Oh, 
mother, what did make you stay so long?” 

‘*Why, Dick, my dear boy, are you crazy? But 
come into the house and tell me about it.”’ 

‘*‘ Aunt Juliette will do that, I guess. But, mother, 
hold on a minute; I want totell you. You see,’ he con- 
tinued, lowering his voice confidentially and still hold- 
ing her fast, ‘‘if it hadn’t been for what you said last—-the 
preachy part, you know, mamma, on Sunday—I never 
could have done it, but I happened to remember that, 
and somehow or other it carried me straight through. 
But, oh, mother, you’d better believe I’m glad to see 
you again.” 


FIRST TIME AT CHURCH. 
(FROM CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. ] 


A GRAVE sweet wonder in thy baby face, 
- And look of mingled dignity and grace, 
Such as a painter hand might love to trace. 


A pair of trusting innocent blue eyes, 
That bigher than the stained-glass window rise, 
Into the fair and cloudless susnmer skies. 


The people round her sing, ‘*Above the sky 
There’s rest for little children when they die ”— 
To her—thus gazing up—that rest seems nigh. 


The organ peals; she must not look around, 
Although with wonderment her pulses bound— 
The place whereon she stands is holy ground. 


The sermon over and the blessing said, 
She bows—as ‘‘ mother ”’ does—her golden head, 
And thinks of little sister who is dead. 


She knows that now she dwells above the sky, 
Where holy children enter when they die, 
And prays God take her there too, by and by. 


Pet, may he keep you in the faith alway, © 
And bring you to that home for which you pray, 
Where all shall have their child-hearts back one day! 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO VHILDREN. 
HOW TO SHOW OUR LOVE TO JESUS. 
By THE REv. J. M. SCHICK, 
Orbisonia, Pa. 

“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these?”’— 

JOHN xxi., V5. 
N this twenty-first chapter of the Gospel by St. 
John we Jearn how some of the apostles went to 
work at their old trade, and how Jesus appeared to 
them and told them to go about his work of feeding 
his Jambs and his sheep. Before this they did not 
quite know what they were todo in the world, now 
that Jesus was taken away from them. They could 
not understand at that time as well as they did after- 
ward that they were to tell the whole world about 
Jesus. They were very sorry because Jesus had been 
crucitied, aud they knew that he was risen from the 
grave; but then they all thought they had to make a 
living. They had no money of any account, and so 
they began to talk about what they would do. Well, 


Peter said, ‘‘I goa fishing;” and the rest said, ‘‘ We 


also go with thee.” Yes, that is the very thing. They 
were all fishermen. They knew how to catch fish, and 
then they could all be together; they could work to- 
gether, and then they could all talk about Jesus to one 
another. So they went to work right away. But 
they could not catch a single fish. They worked 
all night and could not get anything. In that 
country the fishing is done by night. The fishermen 
get into their boats, and when they are out on the lake 
they light torches and swing them beside the vessel. 


|The fish will come to the light when they see it, and 


the fishermen have their nets out and in this way catch 
the fish. But this night it was no use. I suppose God 
was telling the disciples that they could not get along 
with their old trade when he wanted them for some. 
thing else. When the morning came Jesus was on the 
shore and asked them if they had caught anything, 
and they said ‘‘ No.” Butthey did not know then that 
it was Jesus. Then he told them to throw in the net on 
the right side of the boat. They did so and caught a 
hundred and fifty-three. Don’t you think they would 
be giad when they made such a large haul? And then 
these were big fish besides. But I believe they were 
gladder than ever when they began to find out that it 
was Jesus. It looks so at least. Peter jumped over- 
board and swam to the shore, and the others followed 
with the little ship and dragged the netful of fishes 
after them. And when they landed Jesus had a meal 
ready forthem. A fish was frying on some coals. You 
see the Lord Jesus was showing them that he could 
and would feed them always, and I am sure they 
learned the lesson, for they never went a fishing 
again. After they had eaten Jesus asked Peter the 
question, ‘‘ Lovest thou me more than these?” You 
know Peter had denied Jesus before. And he had left 
the work of a disciple, and now Jesus gives him 
chance to say that he loved him. Now was not that 
very kind in Jesus? Andso he does to all his disciples. 
When we deny him, or forget to do his work, he gives 
us the chance to say that we love him. And Peter does 
say he loved Jesus; and when he said so Jesus told 
him to goto his work. ‘* Feed my lambs,” Jesus said ; 
and that is the work of the disciples. Three times the 
Lord let Peter say he loved him, and every time told 
him to do the work that belonged to him todo, Now 
when the Lord was talking to Peter, he meaut all of 
the disciples there. So when he told Peter to feed his 
lambs if he loved him, he meant for Thomas and John 
and the rest to do the same if they loved him. What 
do you suppose was the best way for these disciples to 
show that they loved Jesus? Certainly to go and feed 
the lambs and the sheep of Jesus. Of course that was the 
best way. Saying that they loved Jesus was good; bug 
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doing what he told them was hetter. Don’t you think 
so? And the disciples did show that they loved Jesus. 
Everywhere they went they fed Christ’s flock, and 
took care of the church that the Lord placed them over. 

Now I am afraid that some of the boys and girls, 
who are Jesus’ little lambs, might read this chapter 
over, like some grown-up people do, and think it is all 
for Peter and the other disciples, but none for them- 


selves. Never do that. The truth and teaching of 


God’s Word are for every one to whom they come, as 
wel! as for those who first had them. So I would like 
you all to learn the text by heart, and then often ask 
yourselves if you love the Lord Jesus more than you 
do some of the treasures and pleasures that you have. 
And if you say, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee,” then try to show it. Of course you may not all 
be apostles or teachers; but then yourcan show it in 
some other way. Now let me tell you how you can 
show this love easily; for you need not wait until you 
are grown up, or until you can do great things, but in 


the little things which you do every day you can show 


your love. Just like when you pray the Lord un- 
derstands your little words and prayers, so in your 
every-day life as children, he understands your little 
actions when they say you love him. I saw some boys 
tying a tin pan to a poor dog’s tail and make the dog 
try to runaway fromit. They laughed and laughed 
at him as he ran away howling with all his might. 
Now those little boys were saying they loved a little bad 
fun more than they loved the Lord, who made the dog 
to be happy as well as they. I hope you will never say 
anything like that. | 

If you should be playing and having a real good time 
some day, and mamma were to call you in to mind the 
baby for her, you would know that baby is cross and 
poor mamma is so busy. That would be a good time 
for you to show that you loved Jesus more than fun, 
by helping mamma, because you know the Bible says, 
‘* Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 

Or when you are playing, and you feel like getting 
angry at some of the boys or girls, then it would bea 
good time for you to show your love by keeping good- 
humored. And sometimes, you know, when young 
folks get together very often you can see two little 
girls quarreling or two little boys begin to fight about 
playthings or something else. Then it would be an- 
other good time to show that you love the Lord by 
helping them to not quarrel or fight, and in some 
kind way make peace between them, for then you 
would be a peacemaker. The Lord said something 
very nice about peacemakers. Try and find out what 
itis. Mamma will help you, I know. 

I could tell you a good many other ways, but I know 
you can think of some for yourselves. For every time 
you do a kind act or speak a kind word you are saying 
‘*Yes’’ to the question of the Lord to Peter, when he 
asked him the words of our text, and I will pray God 
to help you to do so very >ften, and I want you to say 
Amen to my prayer by your actions. You Know ‘‘Amen” 
means so let it be. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
UST as 1 was about to write you a little lec- 
ture on your duty to commence your spring 
cleaning — for I suppose even the smallest of you 
has a doll’s corner or box, or a buggery or hennery, 
a drawer or shelf for kites, tops, etc.—there came In 
the mail a charming letter from that good friend of all 
children and all lovers of childreu, Mrs. Miller. So 
I’ll leave my lecture till next week; but I advise you 
not to wait till after the lecture before you begin your 
cleaning. -Perhaps you may get rid of the lecture 
after all. Then won’t you thank Mrs. Miller’s minis- 
ter’s hens! 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 
I told the minister I should tell you about his chickens. It 
really seemed to me they were smart enough to belong to 
your fumily. Toey bavea great many hens at the parson- 
age, and they give the parsoness a deal of trouble, owing to 
differences of opinion between them in regard to domestic 
arrangements. The hens have one weakuess: they are de- 
termined to set; the parsoness has no weakness, and she is 
determined they shall not ; so of course sbe carrics the day ; 
and the hens, aftera great deal of suiking aud dissatisfied 
crawking, give itup. At least thev pretend to give it up. 
But late last Fall, when all well-regulated hens were giving 
their minds to raising extra feathers for winter, a little old- 
fashioned ben crept out from under the stable with seven 
downy darlings at ber heels, or perhaps I should say at ber 
toex, since hens have n> heels to speak of. The whole poul- 
try yard was in an ecstasy of admiration, and the little hen 
wastriumpbant. Between her own attentions and abundant 
warm feed from the relenting parsoness, the chicks throve 
wonderfully, and by the time cold weatber came in earnest 
were too big for their blanket, and the poor lJittie mother 
stre:ched her wings until they were in danger of disloca- 
tion in her attempts to cover them. She must have talked 
the matter over with her friends, for a relicf society was 
Sstraightway organized, and three other hens forsook the 
roost, and squatting around her in the corner cuddled the su- 
perfiluous chickens under their ample feathers. I cannot 
say just how they divided seven by four, but they did it, and 
kept up the codperative lodging house for some time, each 
partner clucking for her lodgers through the day, and the 


whole family living in the utmost harmony. At last it was 
mutually agreed that it was time for the youngsters to learn 
tO roost; so, with much scolding and coaxing, they were in- 
duced to mount, but the foster-mothers still brooded their 
pets as if anxious for their comfort. The chickens snuggled 
complacently under their wings, except one ind+p:ndent 
fellow woo boldly mounted the old rooster’s back, settied 
his feet comfortably among his feathers, and dropped dowa 
to sleep. He maintained bis lodging--p'ace through the se- 
vere weather, though I cannot. say whetber it wasal'together 
coarity on the part of old chanticleer, or whether be found 
it asatisfactory way Of keeping his back warm When the 
thermometer was down to forty degrees below zero. 

At least, my dear Auot Patience, the story is quite true, for 
the parsoness herself told me of it. 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
PICOLATA, Fia., April 8, 1881. 
Pear Aunt Patience: 
it is some time since I received your very welcome letter, 
also the nice card you sent me, and I toank you very much 
for both. I consider myself fortunate in having your kind 
advice given me through the mail. I bad given up all tope 
of hearing from you, atter watching Tne Chris ian Union for 
moutbs and not seeing my letter, but was more than repaia 
when your letter arrived inclosing the book. 

I have been quite busy all winter attending school and 
s udjyiog bard. We bave only six months in which to attend, 
und I[ have been trying to do my duty in studyi: g. 

We have bad a very unpleasant winter for Fiorida, but 
now the weather is lovely. Il wish you could see our orange 
trees with their limbs covered with biossoms aud inhale the 
fragrance. It would give me great pleasure if I could get to 
you in perfect condition a nice buncn, but I will send a few 
in this. : 

Dear Aunt Patience, I read the letters from some of the 
cousins Offering to give their papers to poor children to read. 
Toere are some poor children in this place who would be 
very toankful forthem. I send some stamps for postage 
and request some of the cousins to remember them. 

Hoping to see this prin'ed, I will remain, 

Your nephew, THEODORE E. B. 


The orange blossoms made your letter very fragrant, 
and the little bunches in the box did their best to hold 
together. Thank you very much forthem. Remem- 
ber, as you try todo your duty in your lessons at school, 
that there are great lessons in the school of life which 
you must strive to learn, and that tothe Great Teacher 
you owe the most dutiful obedience and the most de- 
voted love. There will come some papers for you to 
distribute, Ihave no doubt. Let me hear from you 
again, and be sure and tell me how you succeed in try- 
ing to be a Christian. The beautiful sceuery, the 
orange trees and the mild winters have all made me 
want to go to Florida; now I’ve another attraction, 
and I wish I might hope some time to see you. 


LOWELL, Mass , 188]. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam alittle girl nine years old, and would like to be one of 
your nieces. I have not been to schoul tais winier, becaus» 
1 had the scarlet fever. Igo out doors in pleasant weather. 
This is the third winter Il ave had to stay at home because I 
was sick. Papa has taken The Christian Union for nine or 
ten years. Llike the Ik tters very mucb, and read them the 
first thing. Mamma thinks perhaps you were in Lowei! lus: 
Fail when the American Board met here, and may know 
something about our city. We live on a hill where we cai 
see the Merrimac River. It is very pleasint here. Papa 
bought me a canary in Boston a few weeks ago; it isa nice 
singer. Its name is Dickie. I take ali the care of it. 

I had quite a number of presents at Christmas, Santa 
Claus gave me a nice book called ** Clover Beach,” and a 
bandkerchief, and candy, and some toys. Mamma and papa 
each gave meacard. I had an autograph aibum from the 
Sunday school Christmas tree. I shall be glad to have this 
published if you tbink best. 

Your loving niece, ALICE M. M. 


Yes; I was in that great crowd at Lowell, and en- 
‘joyed the meetings, but had little time t. see the city. 


- Our canary has not sung much this winter: what do 


you suppose is the reason? I am glad you have safely 
recovered from the scarlet fever; and there is time 
enough yet for you to go to school if you study faith- 
fully and thoroughly. Some scholars Jearn more in one 
month than others in six. 


CHAMPLAIN, March ‘th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I must write once more and thank sou for the beautiful 
card papa brougbt from the officer, and said it was from 
Aunt Patience. | love you very much for s:nding it. My 
little sister and I go across the road to a Kindergar:en 
school. I learnto readand Janette learns to make pretty 
things on curd-board. We learn to sing and march and play 
games. ’Tis lotsof fun. I am named after Mr. Lawrence, 
who preaches in Poughkeepsie. Do you know him? He is 
splendid. My big brother is just getting over diphtheria—but 
be was not vers sick. I have to feed bis hens for him, and I 
like it, for I can bunt all over the barn for eggs—only they 
don’t lay. Janette says,**Give my love to Aunt Patience 
too.”’ Your loving nephew, LAWRENCE 8S. 


I’ve seen your picture! What do you think of that? 
Where do you think I saw it? I agree with you about 
Mr. L. I’ve known him since he was a little boy, 
and the reason he is such a good man is because 
he began long years ago by being a good boy. My 
love to Janette. Do you sing ‘‘Open the Pigeon House ’”’ 
in your school? 

MADISON, CHERRY HILL, Jan. 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patienee: 

[received your pretty New Year’scard. I did think it was 
so nice of you to remember me. I gotoschool still. We had 
Miss Carrie Billings for teacber in tbe first place, but she 


only taught about a month. There wasa vacancy in one of 
the city schools, and the place was offered to her. The Board 


told ber she might goif sh would get another teacher, and 


so she got Miss Maggie Davidson, who is teaching now. My 
grandma takes Tne Christian Union. She has been out here 
since before Christmas. She was very sick just before she 
came, and came out here to get rested. Sne was eighty 
years old on Chris’ mas day. Isn’t it nice to have your birth- 
day on such days asthat? It isa beautiful day to-day; it has 
been snowing, but the sun shines now. It has snowed every 
day, I believe, for two or threedays. There is quite a good 
deal of snow on the grcund t.ow for us to have (about a foot 
on the level). Every one seems to be improving the oppor- 
tunity by taking a sleigh ride. Don’t it sound cheerful to 
bear sleigh bi lis? Do you bave much sieighing in New York? 
Sometimes papa comes after me when I am at schoo!. Some- 
times I take oy little sled and fasten it to the cutter, and oh, 
what fun itis! I take the * Youth’s Companion,” and I don’t 
think I could get along witheut it: at least it don’t seem so, 
but | suppose I couldif I hadto. Aunt Patience, can’t you 
introduce some real nice games to play at school or any- 
wher: ? Perhaps the other nephews and nieces would like to 
hear some. We piay “Still Pond,’ ‘* Boston,” “ Roll the 
Platter,”” ** Peasts, Birds or Fishes,” ‘“*Snip’s Arrived,” 
“Fruit Basket,” “Stage Coacn,’’ “Lady of the Lake,” 
** Bliindman’s Buff,’ and such games at +tchool in doors, and 
‘Hide and Seek,” Prison Goal,’”” “Guard the Sneep,”’ 
‘** Drop the Handkerchief,’ and so forth, out doors. 
lam afraid Iam writing too long a letter, 80 good-by. 
Your affectionate niece, FLORA C. R. 


It’s so long since I played games at school, I’ve al- 
most forgotten what they were. Possibly some of the 
cousins may know some good ones, although you men- 
tion so many I should think there would not be many 
left. Give my love to that dear grandmother. 


W oOODSsTOCK, March 28th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You seem to bave a great many nephews and nieces, but 
1 have only one-auntie that I know much abcut, and | think 
I should like you for another. 

I am six years old, and bave been wishing to write to you 
for a lovug time, but could not print well enough, and can- 
not do very weil pow. 

I have never been to school, but I can read pretty well 
in the *“‘Nursery,”” and am lcarning to add numbers, and I 
print my spelling lesson every day. 

I live on a bill, and can see some woods twelve miles 
away that reach into Wisconsin. We call our piace Hiliview 
because we cap see so far. We bave had The Cbrisiian 
Union ever since I can remember, and I used to ask my 
mamma a long time ayo when sbe told me not to do things 
if Mrs. Beecher said | must not, because she read to me 
what Beecher wrote about pot rocking children. 

I navea nice little brown-esed sister Kate. 1 will tell you 
about her next time if you wish me to write again. 

Affectionateiy yours, Louis R. H. 

You print very well indeed, and I am glad you study 
spelling by writing. It is the best way. I’m always 
glad to hear that boys have sisters and that girls have 
brothers. They can help one another so very much. 
Boys who learn to care for, protect and love a little 
sister are almost sure to make good men. 

There are so many ‘‘Guess Stories * to examine that 
I have not been able to announce the prizes, till I sup- 
pose you are all quite impatient. It will be all done 
next week, and then—oh, dear, how many disap- 
pointed people there will be! 

For all the pretty Easter cards that the mail brings 
me I thank you. They make my desk very bright, and 
will help me to remember with increased gratitude the 
dear Saviour, who gave himself to suffering and death 
that we might have life. 

Will M., of Nanuet, please send me her address? 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
SEVEN HIDDEN RIVERS. 


He brought this with a messave from the men I left behind. 

It’s no use to try towork uvless you feel better. 

Pork and bacon go very well, ard those ] need the most. 

; ANN A. GRAM. 
CHARADE. 

Ms first is not old; my second can never be lost: my third is 
where most of us Jive, butif it should crance to be my first 
and second it would bardly be cousidered an agreeable place 
of residence. My whole is, generally speaking, an island, 
thougb it sometimes refers to an anima’; it was my s*cond 
about the year 1497. M.C. D. 

SQUARE WORD. 

1. To burst forth. 
2. A gathering. 
3. To benefit. 

4. A river. 

5. A girl's name. 
DROP LETTER. 

N-t-i-g-0-e- w-y-r- -h-u-d- 
i-€-a-S-0-e. I.TN. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH WFTH. 


Charade,—Prim-rose. 


O. A. G. 
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Farm and Garden. 


GARDEN PA- 


FARM AND 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vot. XXIII. No. 16._ 


new plants such as promise to be of value 
in this climate, collects agricultural sta- 
tistics, issues monthly and yearly reports 
which reflect accurately the agricultural 


best classics sold in the cheap libraries at 
ten, fifteen or twenty cents a volume, 
and with the long leisure of the winter 
evenings, the farmer has only his own 


| FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e. 


al 


PERN condition of the country. and receives | indifference to blame if the household 
the reports of the Agricultural Colleges| has not the advantage of the best lit- 
WHAT THE AGE IS DOING FOR THE | and State Boards. Most if not all the|erature. And finally, with such jour- FOR 
FARMER, States have already established Boards|nals as The Christian Union, which for | OUR SEED CATALOGUE 
Those who have not studied the sub-| of Agriculture of their own, which may | six cents a week gives him in an intellig } Containing complete Nets eb 


ject would probably be surprised to learn 
how many agencies are now at work to 


doin a smaller way what the National 


Board does on a large scale. 


ible and compact form full and accurate 
information concerning all the great pub- 


2 3) M SEEDS, and espe. 
ally of Seeds tor ROOT AND 
FODDER CROPS, will be sent to all who apply. 


enrich and better the condition of the} Asother and very potential agency is | lic, social and religious movements of his R. 
farming classes in this country; agencies, | the spirit of organization among farmers | day—movements on which his duties as a! p o B.4 376. NEW YORK. 


so many and working so harmoniously 
as to justify the belief that they repre- 
sent or embody the working out of some 
special providential plan, and may fairly 
be considered providential influences in 
the organization of the age tending to 
the elevation of the agricultural class. 
First among these agencies I put the 
development of chemistry and its appli 
cation to agriculture. A century ago 
the farmer knew next to nothing about 
chemistry, and yet within its domain falls 
the whole process of plant growth. The 
earth is, in fact, a great laboratory in 
which in every possible form and at every 
instant of time chemical experiments are 
going on. Busy as the farmer is, he really 
does little, compared with what nature 
does, to secure the results for which he 
works. Having studied times and sea- 
sons, he knows when to put in the seed 
and to make the couditions for its growth 
favorable so far as work can do it, but 
the germination of the seed, the growth 
of the graiu he must leave entirely to the 
action of chemical laws. Nature works 
for him and supplements his feeble efforts 
in her own large and generous fashion. 
The most qguict landscape on the most 
quiet summer day, which seems to be ab- 
solutely at rest, is full of an activity 
which dwarfs the greatest and noisiest 
of human activities into insignificance; 
every blade of grass, every leaf and every 
flower are centers of chemical change. 
Until this century, however, very little 
was known of this great science. Inu 


themselves, which tends to bring them 
together, to utilize their knowledge and 
protect their common interests. This 
tendency shows itself in many ways. Al- 
most every county or district has its ag- 
ricultural society, which holds yearly 
meetings, conducts fairs, offers premi- 
ums for progress in stock, machines, 
dairy products and domestic manufac- 
tures. There are county institutes con- 
ducted or aided by professors from the 
Agricultural Colleges, iu which valuable 
discussions and lectures on the theory 
and practice of agriculture are given and 
which serve to stimulate the farmers 
throughout the country to make use of 
the best intelligence and wisdom of the 
day in their occupation. These institutes 
are supplemented it their turn by Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, in which experiences are ex- 
changed and the knowledge of each one 
made public property. 

Another agency working for the ad- 
vance of farming interests is the general 
diffusicn of agricultural literature. Ag- 
ricultural magazines and papers are nu- 
merous and of more or less value; there 
is also a large and growing agricultural 
literature in which both sides of the 
farmer’s life, the theoretical and the 
practical, are discussed by men of the 
highest intelligence and experience. In 
this, way such men as Liebig, Boussin- 
gaujt, Johnson, Reid, Dickerman, Flint 
andj Landon become public teachers and 
the results of tneir long observa. 
and study at a price which makes it 


citizen and his prosperity as a farmer 
depend—it is his fault, not his misfor- 
tune, if he continues to live inthe middle 
of the nineteenth century and kuows 
nothing of what is going on about him. 
We put this weekly visitor last because 
it is most important, bringing as it does 
instruction to the children, cheer and 
sunshine to the wife, information to the 
husband, and inspiration and elevation 
to them all. 


With this article | briug these Farm 
and Garden Papers to a close. I am 
but an amateur; making no pretense to 
teach the readers of The Christian Union 
anything about corn, and wheat, and 
potatoes, about soils, and seeds, and 
stock. My only object has been to give 
them a higher estimate of their own 
work, a truer conception of how lofty 
and learned a profession agriculture may 
be and ought to be, and an ambition to 
render it so for themselves and their 
children. I have endeavored to illus trate 
the inherent grandeur of a work whose 
end itis to convert inorganic earths and 
gases into human life and uctivity; the 
necessity of a broad and comprehen- 
sive learning to conduct agriculture to 
the best advantage, and to convert the 
agriculturists froin drudges the 
members of a liberal professiou; the 
commercial and natural importance of a 
work which underlies every other form 
of industry, and in the number of per- 
sons engaged in it, the capital embarked 
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Send three 3-cent stamps for large new 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


The NEW SYSTEM of BEE KEEPING. 

Everv one who has a tarm or garden can now keep 
bees with pleasure and profit. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, Maine. 
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1840 Baron Liebig, as the resu.t of along | poss\ble for every farmer to avail himself |in it, and the wealth produced by it 

series of experiments and study, devel- y 
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oped the science of agricultural chemis— 
try and effected a revolution which has 
already brought about great changes in 
agriculture, and which is destined to bring 
about still greater ones. Since his day 
there has been a steady development of 
the science as applied to the farmer’s 
work, and what it has already accom 
plished may be taken as a promise of 
greater things which it is to do in the 
future. 

This practical recognition of agricul- 
ture as a science has called into exist- 
ence stations for experiments, to analyze 
soils, test seeds and fertilizers, to seek 
by experiment to ascertain the best 
methods of culture, to answer questions 
and solve problems submitted to them 
out of actual experience of the farming 


are not able to purchase books to form 
neighborhood clubs for that purpose. 

I put last, though not least, among the 
modern agencies for the special culture 
of the farmer, the Agricultural Colleges. 
These institutions have had to contend, 
and have still to contend with a great 
deal of prejudice; but there is no doubt 
that uhey meet a pressing want, and that 
they are destined to render a great ser- 
vice to the agricultural interests of the 
country. They areas yet inthe germ; 
they do not fully meet the demands of the 
time ; but they are beginnings full of 
promise. Eighty years ago there was not 
a school of agriculture in the world. 
There are now thirty nine in the United 
States and many more in Europe. In 
Michigan, in 1857, when the State Agri- 


the farm, the home before the house, the 
children before the stock—in a word, 
manhood before hogs and hominy; and 
finally the peculiar advantages which 
the present age affords for the develop- 
ment of the farmer and the family house- 
hold, in both special and geveral means 
of culture. I ieave it to other writers to 
point out in detail how the tarm may be 
made both pecuniarily and morally more 
profitable; that is, both more productive 
in estimated and marketable crops, and 
in inestimable and unmarketable man- 
hood. 


NOTES. 
A More Complete or satisfactory catalogue 
than tnat now issucd by the Messrs. Par- 
sous & Sons (Kissena Nurseries, Fiusbing, 


S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


rea ecialty ix and distributin 
these Beautiful Roses. We d. Strong Por 
for immediate bloom, safel mail, 
t all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $23; 19 for $33 
for $43 35 for tag 75 for $10; 100 for $13, 
pend for our New Guide to Culture 
— 66 illustrated — and choose from 
over dred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


community. Of these stations there are | ey]tural College was open—the first Agri- 
ithe G00 di i str Plan 
now 124, of which seventy. five are in cultural College in America—there were L 1.) would be difficult to find. 1s replete nant safely by mn 


Germany and two in the United States— 


supplement the work of the Agricultural 
Colleges. The latter devote themselves 
mainly to instruction, while the former 
will afford the best opportunity for origi- 
nal and progressive work in all depart- 
ments. 

Another agency which is steadily grow- 
ing in importance is the National Board 
of Agriculture, established to promote 
the interests of agriculture in this coun- 
try by correspondence with foreign 
Boards and by general diffusion of agri- 


greatly to its popularity. It is undoubt- 
edly a very valuable ally to the agricul 
tural interests of the country. It keeps 
itself fally informed of the agricultural 
condition of the whole world, introduces 


no special students of agriculture in the 


to all the people of the United States, 
and which are really more important just 
because they are not technical or pro- 
fessional—the church, the free school, 
cheap literature and the newspaper press. 
Irrespective entirely of all duties of wor- 
ship toward God, the farmer who fails 
to take his family regularly to church, 
if there is one within reach of the farm, 
fails to avail himself of one of the best 
means of intellectual and social culture. 


to let his boy go to school refuses his 
son a fortune, and for the sake of a little 
larger crop or a little cheaper labor to- 
day, binds his boy to a lifetime of hope- 
less and brainless drudgery. With the 


with ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, 


hardy and hali-hardy; evergreens and 


together with their fine system of propa- 
gation and cul.ure, and peculiar facilities 
for the collection of new and rare plants, 
entitles them to the respect and considera- 
tion of all parties. Puice-lists free. De- 
scriptive catalogue, three three-cent stamps. 


A Fine Lot of Blooded Horses arrived 
Saturday, the 9th inst., from England, on 
board the ** Australia,’ sent by Tattersall, 
of London, to Wm. Easton, New York, tobe 
sold at the American Horse Exchange, 
50th Street and Broadway. They repre- 


them, according to the Hartford Times 
of April 2d, were to be seen dead along the 
river near the city, and many are under 
treatment. Pleuro-pneumonia on the con- 
trary has been entirely extirpated, as offi- 
cially stated. 
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one in Connecticut and one in North Car- 
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Financial and Insurance, 


THE WEEK. 

That which adds wealth to a country 
primarily is the product of the soil, but 
if the surplus production of our own 
country should, for any reason, find no 
foreign market, it would hardly avail as 
additional wealth to us. We are fortu- 
nate indeed both in having the surplus 
and the foreign market to which we can 
carry it. Yet our past history, until 
within the last three years, has demon. 
strated that we can hove this resource 
and yet not realize any addition to our 
wealth, from the fact that the extrava. 
gant waste of living, the debasement 
of the currency, overdoing in rail- 
road building. and a heavy national 
debt, held largely abroad, combined 
both to exbaust the proceeds from 
our heavy exports and to create a 
specie demand against us. It was this 
constant depletion of our gold which 
finally resulted in the long business pros- 
tration commencing with 1873. The fear 
is frequently expressed of late, that our 
present rapidly growing railway system 
would finally result in placing a plethora 
of our corporate securities in foreign 
markets, and sul:ject us again to the dan- 
ger of a violent reaction whenever such 

securities, for any reason (such as Ero 
| pean war or depression here), might be 

returned to us. This fear we have re- 
ferred to in these columus before, and 
have partly shared it. It isa wholesome 
apprehension to have in mind, and is 
not altogether groundless. Yet we find 

little reason in fact to sustain it at 
present, fur the flow of specie from 
Europe is uniforvly larger now than 
ever before. For the first quarter of the 
present year, during a period usually not 
counted on tor gold imports, we have 
drawn nearly twenty-five million dollars 
in gold from abroad, with heavy ship- 
ments following. Most of this amount 
has arrived within the past five or six 
weeks. There is every reason too why 
this importation of specie will continue. 
Our merchandise imports are smaller by 
about twenty million dollars, and our 
exports larger by about sixteen millions 
during the time named than for the 
corresponding period of last year, 
while there is un active investment 
demand from both the English 
and French exchanges for American 
securities. These facts contribute to 
establish a pretty substantial basis for 
another prosperous year. Much will de- 
pend, however, on our coming crop, but 
with a fair yield, and a fair market for 
the yield, we may contemplate the pres- 
ent situation wiih a good degree of con- 
fidence. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
publicly announced his plan for accom 
plishing, so far as it is practicable, a re- 
duction in the interest account of the 
Government on the bonds that fall due 
this year. He has given the option to 
the holder of the United States sixes of 
1881, falling due July Ist, to receive pay 
for them, when due, in money, or to de- 
posit them with the Treasury, on or. be 
fore the 10th of May, to be stamped 
as renewed temporarily, at the rate 
of three and one half per cent. and 
then to receive, in addition, the full 
amount of the final. semi annual coupon 
of 3 percent. When the bonds become 
due (which amount to nearly $200,000,- 
000) most of the holders will doubtless 
have renewed them on the above terms 
(indeed, the banks—holding about $50,- 
000,000—have already quite generally 
signified their intention of renewing 
them). If, then, the proposal is gen- 
erally accepted, the Secretary will be in 
a position to make a similar offer to the 
holders of the five per cent. bonds, and 


thus, before Congress convenes again’ 


in December next, it is quite proba. 


ble that he will have _ practically 
accomplished the result which was 
expected to have been’ reached 


through the passage of a proper funding | Coekscomb, and my 


bill. The publication of this programme 
has diminished the prospect of a large 
outflow of currency from the Treasury, 
and Wall Street is left without any ex- 
pectation of a stimulating influence from 
that direction. The consequence as de- 
veloped thus far is a drooping market 
for most of the active speculations, while 
money is very easy at the average rate of 
five per cent., with a tendency to a lower 
rate. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATUHDAY. April 16. 
Governmeut Bonds.— 
‘These figures indicate tne highest nominal rates. 


eee £6668. - 


oe 


€ 
Bids tor State Ronda, —- 


Ala.. c!. A, 2 to 5. 71 
Aia.. cl. A. ja 
Ale 3104 44 IN tag. act, 66 i4 
Alg.. 68, N.C. tdq@. act, ‘0-98... 13 
Ack. LR. & Ft.8.ie. 12 24 
Ark. 7s. 1 L. 12% N. 5% 
Ark. 7s.L.R.P. N. sp.t cl. 1, 7% 
Ark. 78, M. O 12° (N.C. op, et 7 
Ark 7s. Ark.C 12> 7 
118 | >. C.68, a. 23, O69, nfd. 14, 
Lit. 7s. 56 reon. *92-8-1900.. 7514 
Mo. 6s, due or '83...104 | Tenn. O.8....... 73 bq 
Mo. 6s, due 'S6......... RIO) V8. 
Mo. Ss, due ’S7.....- 112 34 
Mo. os, 15 Va 6s, 117 
Wo, bs. or 116% V Ri) 
Mo. tt., | Va. 6s,en.,2d 39 
Mo:.H. & St. J. due 87.110 Vg. 
N. 0., 0. . 3444! Dis. tdg@., 58, "99...110 
N.C. 6s. 344,| Dis. C. fdg. 5s, 

Foreten Exchange.— days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4 814%@482 $48 @t 


FISK HATCH, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


65 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SroCcCK DEPARTMENT, 


We do a general commission business in all 
‘Stocks and Bonds dealéc ia atthe New York 
Stock Exchange, and in other sound and mar 
ketabile securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative busi- 
ness on margin, our facilities are more espe- 
clally devoted to buying and selling for in- 
vestors and cash customers. Weare thus en- 
abled to give particular attention to this class 
of orders, 

One of our firm isa member of the Stock 
Exchange, and tne execution of all orders re- 
ce:ves our personal attention. 

We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institations and investors 
outof the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy 
or sell Government Bonds, 8 ate and Railroad 
Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks and other 
eecuricies. 


We have published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
RONDS, revised to January I, 1881, containing 
much valuable information, which is free to 


allinves‘tors. 
FISK & HATCH, 


J.& W.Seligman&Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELF.- 
GRAV’HIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE.etc. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10,.049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


C.Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMVP-LE, H B. STOKES, Ass't Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv 
ing insurers 

ao Cheaper insurance at once than any murual 

an 
. 2.3. Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium paid. 

5d. No uncertainty about dividends, Semnenney 

4th. No ncrease of cost of insurance, 

al A fixed sum payable vearly fora fixed sum in 
sures 


CHOICEST BEST OFFER YET 


A trialiill prove it. For nine Ze postage stamps, I 
wili send you, tor trial, i ae rs Choicest seeds, 
ot 1839: Verbena (trom kinds), Doutle 
Crown Aster (mixed coors), Nec Spiral Mignon: tte, 
Sweet Willie (flaest mixed), White Everlasting, Scarlet 
Salria, Vhlox (15 colors mixed, Evening Primrose, 
Prize ‘Aster (mixed coors), Piak Ageratum, Japan 
Illustrated Seed Ca‘alogte. 
GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is ap- 
ae plete s'ock ot fine BRONZFS, 
L ARBLE, BRONZE AND POLISH 
ED BRASS x sLOC KS. with chimes and patented) 
stem Winding attachments control‘ed by this hon-e; 
Traveling Clocks, &., tozvether with choicest 
ot DECORATIVE PORCELAIN PI aques, Vases, 
Ja'dinieres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton and 
other tavorite wares, selec ed with critical taste and 
of the latestimportation, forming a collection of rare 
merit, 


Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 

The Trustees, in Conforr:ity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

tis affairs on the 81st December, 1880, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 3lst December, 
1880 $4,232,675 04 
1,495,947 23 


$5,728,622 27 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 


Total Marine Premiums............ 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid the 
same period.. $2,071,238 98 
Ret urns of Pre- 
miums and 
. .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and ether 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at.......... 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank. ee ee eee eer eee Cee ee 337,977 37 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, ortheir legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancelled, 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 81st December, 1880, for whick 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D, JONES, Horace Gray, 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
Epwin D. Morean, 
RoBerT L. STUART. 
JaMEs G. De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


LEWwIs CuRTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

ORDON BUR? 
A. A. RAVEN, cae 
Wm. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. 


Jos1aAH O. Low WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM Dover, H. Foaa, 
RoyAL PHELPs, Peter V. Kina, 


F. Younes, THos, B. CoppING@rTon, 
A. HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WILuiaM DEGROOT, 
WiLuiaM H, WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT?, L, RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
Ww. H. MOORE, za Vice Prea'’t 
A. As RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’t 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 BKOA NEW YORK. 


Reserve ‘or reinsurance. .......... $1,316,195 
Reserve ample for all ether 286,387 96 


Cavitel paid im 100.000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus....... 306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 

Deduct tor future decline (if any) . 


Total Cash Assets, Jan’y Ist. IS8!..83,.888.719 41 
This Company conducts ts business under the re- 
Strictions of the New York Satety Fund Law 
Cyrus Prck, Sec’y. GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
IN JING PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. Send two 3c. stamps for 


cat’l'gue. B.O. Woods & Co. Federal #t., Boston, Mass 


ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS,) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
6 MAIDEN LANE 


Respectfully call attention to the de- 
partment of their Business for the 
remounting of PRECIOUS STONES, 
special designs being furnished, 
if desired, and jor the repairing 
of Watcres, CLocks, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, and Ornaments of all 
kinds. Their Factory being in the 
same building with their Store, they 
give personal attention to ‘such 
articles as are entrusted to them, 
and guarantee the work to be done 
in the most satisfactory manner and 
at very moderate charges. 


ACKER 
PIANOS 


—THESE— 


Royal Instruments Unrivaled for 
Superior Tone and Durability. 


SCHO 


Combine every practical improvement known to 
the modern piano, and with the introduction of our 
patent Gold Strings, it is the most high v improved 
and very leading piano of the world. Received the 
highest honers at the Centennial and wherever in 
competition. The Electrv Gold wires used in ovrin- 
struments produce a cecidediv more brilliant. en- 
during tone. with a refined mu_.ical quality so much 
desired in the piaro. The coating being of pure gold 
of the highest standard,and done by Eola process, 
will last fore-er, and 1s an absolute security against 
rust or atmospheric action, and at the same time im 
parting elegance of appearance tound in no other 
make. Allother maker» still have to use the com 
mon annealed iron wire-wrapped strings, coated 
with Nickel by Hot process, which impairs the tone 
quality of the steel wire, and is no security against 
rust or snapping of wires. 

Our c'aim is for an improved Piano Strinc. The 
Commissioner of Patents savs: ‘“*The Gold Coatin 
serves to unite the contiguous Coils of the wrappe 
wires toeach othe’.and more than this because of 
the character of che metal se'ected tor coaling,a 
very superior improvement in the tone quality of the 
wire in a masical sense is noted, which makes it 
distinguishable trom all other wires of like structure 
and purpese common to the trade.”’ These Geld 
String Pianos need onlv to be seen «nd heard to con- 
vince the most skeptical of their great supericrity. 
Too much cannot be said in their tav r. An immense 
demand has atreadv sprung up tor all our styles, 
Grandes, a and Uprights. Our prices moderate. 
Itlustrated Catalozue:, giving full description, with 
styles, prices, etc., mailed tree on ap plication. 


SCHOMACKER PIANO co., 
1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
493 Washington St... Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwavs received the 
Highes* Avard for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucn,” 
* SINGING QUALITY,” ‘‘DELICACY and 
POWER Or TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of . 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 & 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th & llth Sts., NEW YORK, 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to 


Rent. 


| 
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Publisher's Department. 


New YorK, APRIL 20, 1881. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication shcuid be addressed “ Editors 
Christia: Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York. Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are xent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements snould be sent to ** The 
Christias Union, New York City."" Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discourts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money or reyisiered letter. Cur- 
repcy sent unregistered is at tue :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 


three cent atamp. 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 

One of the most interesting little 
volumes that we have read fora long 
timeis the story of the invention and 
manufacture of the Singer Sewing Mae 
chine, publissed in pamphlet form, and 
coutaining besides the history of the in- 
vention a full description of the various 
piocesses through which the machine 
passes from the ore to the completed 
article. The claim is maie on behaif 
of Mr. Singer and his associates that he 
was the first to muke the idea of sewing 
by machinery practicable, and that 
while the features invented by Howe and 
other sewing mactiines have now disap- 
peared from general use, those that were 
patented by Mr. Sivger are still em- 
ployed in his and most other machines. 
Tue immense growih of the Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company’s business, from 
21,000 machines sold 10 1863 to 431,167 sold 
in 1579, is oniy less surprising than the 
fact that three-quarters of all those tnat 
were sold in the latter year throughout 
the worid were manufactured by the 
Snger company. The factory of the 
company at Etizabethport, N. J.,is a 
Village in itse:f, aud its sysiem of agen- 
cies not ouly embraces the entire civil- 
ized worid, but pushes its outposts across 
the boundaries into semi-civilized lauds, 
An immebee business is done in these ma- 
chines in Australia, and sub-ageucies 
may be found througtout China, Japau 
aud the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
while the machives are even sold in Cape 
Townand the Transvaal. Tbe business 
of the company is conducted on the 
principles of the strictest civil service re- 
form, the President having beeu at one 
time an entry clerk with tue origivators 
of the concern, aud the General Manager 
a joiner and cabinet maker for the oid 
firm, at $11.50 a week. From tue position 
of jourueyman to that of mavager of a 
business giving employment to 40,000 
men is one of the most remarkable in- 
siances of promotion in business experi- 
ence. Another young man who worked 
asa clerk at $6 a week in the New 
Haven office is now manager of the 
immense office at Loudon, wuich directs 
the company’s business in Great Britain 
aud Ireland, France, Spain aud Western 
Europe, Africa, Australia, South Ameri- 
ca aud British India. The account of the 
mauufaciure of the machiues, which we 
have not space eveu to epitomize, is 
deeply interesting. 


At this season of the year readers of 
The Christian Union are concerning 
themselves mucb with hous+hold mat- 
ters, devisiug ways and means of muk- 
ing their bomes more comf»rtable and 
attructive. At such times the carpet 
question is one of the furemost problems 
whi: h pres-es upon the housekeeper for 
decirion. A beautiful carpet gives ele- 
gance and comfort toaroom which bo 
other sivgie article of furuiture cau 
supply. Most of our Brooklyn readers 
are already familiar with the artistic 
avd thoroughly-made carpets of Har- 
denbergh & Co., of 274 Fulton Street 
‘whose adverti-emeot appears’ else- 
where),and those who are not cannot 
do better than acquaint themselves at 
once with their large and attractive 
stock. 


Care for your feet if you would keep comfortable. 
Use German Corn Kemover. Sold by {druggists. 25 
cents. 


The Attenticn of our readers is called 
to the announcement in this issue of 
the reopening of Dr. Stone’s Condensed 
Air Cure,” located at Rochester, N. Y. 


Beauty inthe teet may be found by using German 
Corn Femover. Sold by druggists. 25 cents. 


SYENNINCS' SANITARY DEPOT 
ALFRED ELJENNINGS, PROPRIETOR 


JENNINGS WATER CLOSE 


INKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


MANUF 


NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


BEST & CO. 


BABIES’ OUTFITS 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


Including everything required tor BOYS and GIRLS 
uptol6 years. Affords unequaled facilities for pro- 
curing the most desirable goods at low prices. We 
are also selling our Cambric and Gingham Dresses, 
Cut, with Trimmings complete, ready for making, 
These cost litile, it anv, nore than to buy the materi- 
ais by the yard. Save expense ot patterns, trouble 
ot cutting, &c., and turnish latest and best styles 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. CATALOGU’ 8 FURNISHED FREF. 


315 SIXTH AVE., see. 
Brooklyn Advertisements. 


The MeSomber Patent Last 


Combines comtort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the teet, All should wear 


EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
Also makes to order and keeps in stock a tull as- 
sortment ot BOOTS and SHOES. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co,’s Jewett’s and Farson’s mak* in 
great variety, anda complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALAN-ON CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. New York. 


TER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or torm. 


ENCLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


received fresh everv morning. 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTYENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Avense, cor. Henry Street, 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Mogquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBRE- 


QUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, ETC. | 


ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


Aa, 5, G and Te 


SEVENTH REGT ARMORY. Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


Chorus......... .-- 1200 SOLOISTS. 
Young Ladies® Cho., 1300 LOUISE CARY, 
Boys? Chotr............. AMPANINI, MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
IMOGENE BROWN, ANTONIA HENNE 
ALBERT L. KING, FRANZ REMMERTZ, 
epee T. J. TOEDT, A. E. STODDARD, 
3000 Performers.) A. SOHST, E.B.SPERRY, 8S. P. WARREN, 


Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall and at Dunlap & Co.'s Store. 179 Broadway. 


ADMISSION TICKET, $1.00. Reserved Seat Ticket for Afternoon, $1.50; for Evening, $2.00, 
Seats in Boxes, $2.50, $3.00, and $3.50. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


**NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES"’—July 7 to August 18. TEACHERS’ RETREAT’’— 
July 19 to August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Englich Literature, 
Critical Studies in Shakespeare and Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language- 
Museum, Educational Conversazioni, Music, Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modeling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTATIQUA, 1881. 


2. m. July 90 to Aug. 4; “C. C.C.,” Aug. 3to18; “C.8S.T.,” Aug. 8to18; “C. 8, 8. 
Assembly,’’ Aug. 2 to 22. 


GRAND OPENING DAY JULY 30 Daily Bible Studies; 8S. S. Normal Work; Chil- 
» dren’s Classes; Theological Lectures; Lectures 
on Science and on Art, with brilliant Stereopticon Illustrations: C. L.S. C. Round Tables; 


in S.C. Camp-Fire; C. L.S C. Class (1882) Vigil; Il!uminations ; Old-Time Singing School: 
Excursions on the Lake: Illuminated Fieet; Naval Engagement at Night; Electric Lights; FISK 
JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., ete. For circulars address . 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for FULL CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAMME FOR 1881. 


Artistic Wall Papers, 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


CORNER OF 


29th St.& 7th Av. 
NEW YORK. 


Colors of Carpets 
and Draperies 
Matched, 


The entire Work of 
Interior Decoration 
Done Under Our 
‘Supervision. 


CEILING 
DECORATIONS 
A Specialty.; 


One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, 
at the late Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, was a machine for printing Paper-Hangings. 
In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which 
there is so great a demand, we have placed our nmrost improved machinery in open view of all 
visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street 
FR. BECK & CO. 


To secure an Easy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE WIRE SPRING 


(S) isindispensable. Thev are the most durable. healthful. 


: comfortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
(it Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a specialty. 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & CO., 
210 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Send tor Circular and Price-List. 


£2. 


IS OFFERING BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS and OILCLOTHS 


That are Worthy the attention of Buyers. 
Full Line of WIND W SHADES at Low Prices. 
A Cargo of NEW CHINA MATTING Very Cheap. 
607, 609 & 6i! FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


new and full of Stiring Religious fervor. The musicis of a hich order 
forthe use of the Family, Church, Sabbath-Schoolor Y. M.C. Ass ciation. 


irit. ents, Postpaid; 83.00 p € 
Sample 39 ILLER, Publisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the use of Sabbath-Schools and Gospel Meetings. The best collection of Hymns yet off-red. The Sonas are 
of merit, and eminently well adapted 

This Book is richin its freshness 
er doz.; $25.00 per 100. 


FRONT END. REVERSE END. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD” 


ASKYOU RFORIT. 


WASTE EWING SILKE ......... 30c. per 02. 
WASTE EMBROIDGKY SILK,460c. per 0z- 


A 3%-page Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings itiens, Money Purses, 


And MILWARD s Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will be sent to 
6 98 any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
HELIX ” NEEDLES. 
a ‘| THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 469 Broadway. N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


AGENTS! AGENTS ! | AGENTS! 
WHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


is the dest chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of pena lye, and portrayed as 


my John Goug 


ean portray i For Pathos, ‘Humor, and intense interest, it is 

withouta It is the ‘booming’ book for Agents, and out- 

selis all ot 10 tol. thousand in press. 1000 Agents 

wanted, men and women. Now is the time. t4" Exclusive Terrt- 
Senc 


and Terms given. iysor Circulars. Address, 
D. RTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


Ls ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 


Wanedtoset LoS LL MON Y 


OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of Ge 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human. Knowle ‘dg re. Recommended by the ‘Press 
and Leading Clergy of all Denominations. A Magniticent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine lilustrations, 
cab te and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 


$100 per month. Send for Description and Terms to 


J. 5. C. ‘McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa, 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLA 


Children learn arrangement of letters 

into words and words iu into sentences 
without a teacher = BER FAMILY 

FONT for mark- 
‘ing Linen, Cards, 
Books, Com- 
jbines the conveni- 
lence of metaltype, 
jwith the thexibiiity, 
\durahility and elec. 
gance o} a rubber 


‘tamp. Fo 
Doller you get 
_She best thing rithing shown 


Invented. Ink is able. Holder, Pad, 
zers etc. in neat hoxw “eg directions,the price you pay for one 
Catalogue of Agent's goods free. 


D MANUF'G. GC 08. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CENTS WANTED to Se e NEWB 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Complete Farm Library and Guide to Success in farming. 
TELL Hi W Cultivate all Farm Crops. 
Grow fruit anage 
Make Money And Secure Happines 
Raves many times ita coat every Senson. pages. 
140 Lilustration’. Send for Circulars and terms 


J. ©. McCURDY & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUN 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS. 
Comprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla- 
tions and revisions. with Re- 
vision, to each sub 
"WHE HENRY BILL PUBLISHIRG CO., NORWICH, CONN. 


WENTED ATOR MOST* 
@ FOR COMPLETE 
o®, entire Bible, in one volume, ev ublished 
900 ablest scho 


A to all; embodies latest 
pw yen Contains Life of St. Jo a; tables showing time of 
patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and A pa of 
of Bible; how earth was Jed from N oah; p 
ables and miracles of Old and New Festemente the 
four Sermons of in order; the miracles 
ofthe Apostles. 1020 pages, 475 illustration ce, $3.15. 


Extra Rite fast. Agents maki $400. 
Extra Selling fast 4th St., Phila 


THE ISBELL 
MOLE TRAP! 


iS THE BEST IN THE WORLD!! 
It Never Fails to Catch and Kill, 


Lawns, Gardens, Parks and Cemeteries 
cleared of this aggravating pest in short 
order by using this trap. Can beset in an 
instant by anyone. Does votget out of order, 
Price, $2.00 Each. Forsale by seeds- 
mcn gener: ally or sent by. express on receipt 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT, 
12 Cortlandt St.. NEW YORK, 
Send for Circular of Testimonials. 


Racine 


Boat 4 revotvrron IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 2c. will mail section 
showing construction. gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Tl. 


for loss« f toe.eye or ruptnre,varicose 
or any Dise Thousands of pensioners an 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE BOUNSr 
PATEN procured for Inventors. Soldicrs 
land warrants fy for yo boughtand sold. Soldiers 
for your rights at once. Send 
sitizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws blanks and instructions. We 
ress N.W. Fit ra PENSION 
PATENT Att’ys, 588, 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadw’y(u pestat rs),opp. Astor Place, 


1% children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 


Makes a Specialty of Furnishing 


CITY and COUNTRY HOUSES, FRENCH FLATS, Btc., 
WITH 


Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc., 


On LispeRaL TERMS. 


Bay Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping! 

Lj For $1.50, and learn how we were enabled to 
obtain over 15,000 Ibs. ot honey trom 176 col- FF 
onies, last seasun. Send tor our illustiated rn 

cae circular describing best Hives, Extractors, 
Comb Foundatiun, Smokers, Feeders, Veils, 

ps Gloves, &c. Alsike Clover seed a specialty. 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, N.Y. 
Those answering an Advertiseme 
will confer a favor upon the Aaver. 
tiser and the Publish«r by stating 
vertisomeut in | 


that th 
the ey saw oe ad 


ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very useful article. It oo 
on the wall out of the reach of the 
* little ones,’’ holds two thimbles, 
Jarge or small, a velvet emery 
cushion for needles and pins, tour 
spools of thread and pair of scis- 
sors, making a very pretty orna- 
ment for the room, as well as a 
help to Keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is the best 
selling arucle you EV*¥R saw, One 
little girl, @ years old, in lowa, 
soli in 2 days. One agent 
Michigan bas solid over 4.000 

retail since lact Juiv. Never ae 
an artici> invented that seils equa! 
tou this. Everybody bussit. Sam 
ple, wit: best .erms to agents,sent 


free on the receipt of BO cts in 
ostaze stamps o* currency. Ad 
ress all ordors to 
SEWING F, M. VAN ETTEN, 


COMPANION. 208 La Salle 51 St., C hic ago, Ill. 


AWEEK. $l2aday atheme easily made. Cosi 
ly outfitiree. Address & Co. Augusta, Me 


A MONTH tor Agents on 
our new Book: The Goelden 
Light on the 

sreat Future. Send tor 

Aiso send oF sso: 2 or more Book Agts., 
and 10 vents tor cost of mailing, ard receive The 
People’s Magazine free 6 months. "Pp. 

ER & 


Ww 
CO., Philadelpme, Pa.; or Chicago, Iil. 


NT With our illus- 
AGE trated Refere- 
ence Manual’ of Factsand Fig- 
ures. It sells and meets a wantof 

ihe counting house and home li- 
brary. The expensive Cyclopedias 
a nut shell. Edited by an ex-Col- 
jege President and L L.D. Official 
figures of 1880 census, Price $2. 
28 a day, 113 a week are reports of 
agents. 28,000 ulready sold. Live agents wanted. 

E. B. T REAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


eircular. 


a week 1D your own town. Terms and $5 outn! 
$66 tree. Address H. & Co. .Portiand, Me 


GENTS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest 
selling Pict«rial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co. ,Phila., Pa 


$ per tar home. Samples worth $5 free. 
5 0 2 Address Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
Glyeerine Sans Pareil Hair Tonic, 


TRADE-MARK, 

Toilet Sachets 
Waters, D'Iris 
Violet, de Florence. 
New Mown 

Hay, 

Heliotrope, 

&c. 


Established 1770. 


DELLUC & CO., French 


Send for Circular, 635 Broadway, Ne 


W BY MALL, Forty knots fo for 2 25e. 
Send silver. F. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. Box U 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 3 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. C Cincinnati, 


Ex OU Fi CFA 


N 
Yorks LINING, co. 


oston. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. ‘A’ 
shor7s position ot 
up. No brea o! 
y, asses; very handy old 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM & 


Mfrs., 
4 Libertv Place, N. Y. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 


pocket. Always ready for use. A. ‘uxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Sreadway,; New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone, 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every 


six months ord:nary 
wear. Itis elastic, 
able, and very comfort- 
able, and is not aff ct- 
ed by cold, heat, or 
moisture. 

For sale by leading 
merchants. rice by 
mail, 


WARNER BROs., 
372 Broapway, N. Y. 


$30 to to to 3:2 Stops. 
aper tree. 
ORGANS DANIEL BEATTY » Washington, N.J 


Floreston 


A New & Fashionable Perfume, F nt, Refreshing, hastiog. 
Sold PA dealersin Drugs & Fancy Goods. Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


‘ a er, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and many’ 
of the est medicines known arecombined i in PaR-S 
PKER’S GINGER TONIC, intoa medicineof such va- 
ried and effective powers,as to make it the g reateste 
‘Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the 


Best Health & Strength Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ne 
SSleeplessness, all diseases of the Stomach, 
PBowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 
This Tonic is the Pest Family 
fedicine ever made, and isentirely different from‘ 
pBitters, Ginger Preparations, and other Tonics, as 
it never intoxicates ut cures ‘drunkenness. None 
zenuine without signature of Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 


The best and most 

arker's Hair 
new styles, designed by be La a ex, 

Water Scenes, Gold C ta, Panels, 

+8 10c. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 
The largest Card House in America. Dealers sup ~ 


YOUR NAME New Type ur ‘ue 
| hromos, {Oc 
Birds, etc. ._The best collection of Cards ever sold 
Se. 
one Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 


t 
Jeg; 
Or wo CUR, hoy 
Urn lp D 
B Jou a of 
D {ns for 


SCoy,, *Ction 
IN th 
AL 
MEANS 


Address, 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mention thia Puper. 


NO PIPES OR TUBES. 


ii 


ESTEY ORCAN through 

‘|. its intrinsic merit has won 

:}a wide popularity. It is univer- |; 

sally known as combining sweet- 

ness and power of tone, skilled 

and thorough mechanism, new 
and eleg-nt designs. 


J. ESTEY & CoO., Brattleboro. Vt. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed. free to all - 
applicants. 


HUSES 


‘F YOU INTE ND TO PL ANT Small Fruits, 
toses, Shrut es, Flowering or Vewet als e Pl: ate 
send for Catalogue of information, 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE for atc. stamp. 


S. WALES, Yew Xow 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


tHE 


INEBRIATES’ 


HOME, 


The Sea and Land Views are wnsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
ou 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consu'ting L. 
of the Long Island College He spitai. 

y a staff of resident physicians. 
buvdings are censtructed for this special 


MAB&ON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
A‘tendant Ph ysician—L. - MASON, M.D., assisted 


Secre’ary and Superintendent— Rev. J. WILLKTT 


purp se, and they are more complete and better 


The 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than th: se of apy simiiar institution to 
existence ‘They are sicuated on one of the mst attractive points On the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whoie Kastern 
Snore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse «f the Upper ano Lower Buy. d tted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ano inclosed on tne horizun by the blue Outiicesa vf the Jersey Coast to the 


north and the Atlautic Ocean to the south. 


There are separate dinivg rooms, lodging rooms. and pariors, and bath rooms, There isaiso 


a lecture room for religi: us services, readinys, coscerts. etc. Al! 


he New York morning and several 


otber newspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken 
Management is systematic, ther ugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staf of 
mek ~Y or other active officers since the inauguration of tbe Home. eleven years azvu 


The Classification of patients or’ginated witb ano is pecuilar this inst'tution. 
and regulated uponastrictiy commercia! oasis. it is made to de 


Being determined 
end up vp the character of the lodging, 


board, and other accumm dations whicn the patients or their frienda are wiiling t.: pay for 
By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer board, “ashing, and medica! attendance at 


rates varying from 


$5 to $45 per week. Thuse paying $'4 and upwards, according te size aod situation 


of quarters selected, are provided with a single apurtment and a seat st table ip private atoning ro. m— 
the acc: mmodations in the select rooms and the tuble being in —— respect equal to those of a first- 
class hvtei. Rooms in suit may be had upp terms to be agreed up 

Remarkabie Immunity from Death—The total ceath-rate nae the opening has been one-half of 
one per cept., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has veen only one casein eight hundred auring the same period. The rest 


were dying when admitted. 


The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
petientto avail bimse!f of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 
and ball grounds, lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suciety vf 

telligent and agreeabie tellow inmates, can impart. 

The cipiine—' ihe established coce of discipline is comprehended tn the observance of “ the ‘aw 
of proprety,’”’ as aniversal/y understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of walt-seuuhaeed 


family and social reiationsh: 


ps. 
Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the pare yd to retain them within the vee of the rounds of toe institution are strictly 


enforced. 
tendent, at the iastivution. Fort Hamuton (L. Ll. 


For mode and terms of admissiva spp. e Kev. J. W 
ow ork. 


TIL, Secretary and superin- 
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